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/ | vanadium, a metal used for toughen- 
S| ing steel. This discovery has been of 
ag great importance in manufacturing 
a the hard steels needed to muke tools 


and the springs and axles of railway 
engines and motor cars. Small 
quantities of vanadium are also used 
in dyeing, and in producing paints 
and medicines. Roscoe was also one of the first to realise the importance of popularizing 
science, and in 1862 organised a series of “Science Lectures for the People’. Delivered 
by himself and other leading scientists, they were a huge success, and, in printed form, 
had a world-wide circulation. Roscoe was born in London in 1833, but his family 
moved to Liverpool when he was nine years old, and he spent almost his whole life 
in the North. He returned to London to take his honours degree in chemistry, and 
for a short time studied abroad. At the early age of 24 he was appointed Professor of 
Chemistry at Owens College, Manchester. Like so many other scientists of his day, 
Roscoe took an active part in public life. He was knighted in 1884, and represented 
South Manchester in the House of Commons from 1885 to 1895. He died in 1915, 
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UDGED BY THE EVER-WIDENING scope of 

the work of the County Record Offices, 

the accelerated progress in the issue of 
the stately volumes of the Victoria County 
Histories, and the establishment since the 
war of new university lectureships in the 
subject, English local history is today 
attracting a remarkable concentration of 
scholarly interest. While the fine traditions 
of Leland, Camden, and Dugdale are being 
worthily carried on, new fields, previously 
neglected, are also being patiently explored. 
As Dr. W. G. Hoskins pointed out in the 
article he contributed to this magazine in 
July 1952, what he called “ village-history,” 
as distinct from the history of manor and 
rectory, deserves more detailed research 
than has hitherto been given to it. So, like- 
wise, does the history of local industries, 
local newspapers and Parliamentary re- 
presentation. For this reason, among 
many others, the New Survey of England, 
launched by Messrs. Collins under the 


editorship of Professor Jack Simmons, is a 
very notable publishing venture. “ The 
time has come,” Professor Simmons writes, 
“to summarize our present knowledge of 
English local history . . . within the manage- 
able compass of a single volume for each 
English county. Such a synthesis is perhaps 
even more necessary than fresh research.” 
Eventually, some fifty titles will be pub- 
lished, each volume attempting to link an 
account of the present state of its region 
with the story of the past. In the opening 
title, Middlesex,! Mr. Michael Robbins has 
been confronted with the task of describing 
the rapid encroachment of suburbs and 
suburban industry upon an originally agri- 
cultural county. “‘ Too many writers,” he 
remarks, “have thought the suburbs 
beneath their notice.” Very successfully he 
proves this attitude mistaken. His volume 
is a good augury for the success of the series. 


1A New Survey of England, Middlesex, by 
Michael Robbins, 456 pp., 74 plates, (Collins, 42s.). 
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This early Theodolite, containing a 2%" compass at the centre, was made in 1676 by Joannes Macarius in 
Mirandola, Modena. Beautifully made in Brass, it shows the excellent qualities of this alloy of copper and 
zinc in its use for scientific instruments at all times. 


Brass is a metal of vital importance, used in the production of bearings, bushes, nuts, bolts, 
condensers, gears, hardware, instruments, lighting and plumbing fixtures and pumps. Zinc and 
copper are alloyed together to make Brass. It is manufactured in the form of sheets, tubes, rods 
and wire, castings, forgings and extrusions, and ranges from a warm reddish colour to a pale 
yellow, determined by the variation of the zinc and copper content. 
Brass is resistant to atmospheric and marine corrosion and is specially 
suited for applications exposed to adverse weather conditions. So 
does Zinc in this disguised form play yet another vital role in every- 


day use. 








Pp AY 34” Micrometer Theodolite 
fitted with the latest sensi- 
UKSEMBER OF THE CONSOLIDATED ZINC CORPORATION LIPUTED tised components many of 


which are brass. 


IMPERIAL SMELTING CORPORATION LIMITED * 37 DOVER STREET *- LONDON ~- W. 
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THE THIRD EXTRACT FROM 


Arthur Bryant’s 


THE STORY OF ENGLAND 


THE END OF 
THE SAXON KINGDOM 























How “ The Bones of Shire and State” were formed before 
the Normans came 


URING THE CENTURY THAT followed 

Alfred’s defeat of the Danes the 

process of rebuilding Christian 
society went on faster in England than in any 
other country. Elsewhere the storm the English 
had stilled raged unabated ; the Vikings, driven 
from their prey on one side of the Channel, 
fell with equal fury on the other. A few years 
after the great king had been laid in his grave 
at Winchester, one of their leaders, Rollo, 
secured from Charles the Simple—ruler of all 
that remained of Western Francia—a per- 
manent settlement in the lower Seine basin 
which was called after them Normandy. Other 
heathens attacked a divided Christendom from 
the east. At the end of the ninth century a 
nomad race of mounted archers from the Asian 
Steppes overran the Pannonian plain between 
the Carpathians and Danube.» These plunder- 
ing Magyars, or Hungarians as they were called, 
Swept through East Francia or Germany and 





at one time reached Aquitaine and the Tuscan 
plain. Meanwhile Saracen pirates, having 
driven the Byzantine fleets from the Mediter- 
ranean, harried Europe’s southern coasts. Two 
years before Athelstan’s victory at Brunanburgh 
they sacked Genoa. Other bands of Moslem 
fanatics, camped in the hills of northern Italy, 
raided the Alpine passes. 

England was more fortunate. A great king 
had taught her people to defend their island 
home and had endowed it with a realm which 
was not for ever being partitioned among its 
princes. His descendants, the fair-haired 
athelings of the House of Wessex, produced in 
little more than half a century three other great 
rulers—Alfred’s son, Edward the Elder, his 
grandson Athelstan, and his great-grandson 
Edgar. Had their lives been longer all Britain 
might have become united under them. Edgar, 
who was called its Cesar, was rowed up the 
Dee at Chester in 973 by eight vassal kings, 






who between them did fealty for almost the 
entire island. Once a year he sent a great fleet 
round it; every winter he travelled its highways 
to hear causes and pronounce judgments. True 
to Alfred’s policy of trust, he is said to have 
granted the king of the Scots and Picts the 
Lothian plain between Tweed and Forth in 
return for his allegiance. His uncle, Athelstan, 
was the patron of the Welsh prince, Hywel the 
Good, who attended meetings of the English 
Witan and gave Wales her first code of law.' 

It was at Edgar’s coronation that the earliest 
form of the service still used at the crowning 
of England’s kings was read by its author, the 
mystic saint and musician, Archbishop Dunstan. 
Behind the solemn rites—the royal prostration 
and oath, the archbishop’s consecration and 
anointing, the anthem, “‘ Zadoc the Priest,” 
linking the kings of the Angles and Saxons 
with those of the ancient Hebrews, the inves- 
titure with sword, sceptre and rod of justice, 


the shout of recognition by the assembled - 


lords—lay the idea that an anointed king and 
his people were a partnership under God. 
After that sacramental act loyalty to the Crown 
became a Christian obligation. The ideal of 
patriotism first began to take vague shape in 
men’s minds, superseding the older conception 
of tribal kinship. 

It was this that helped to give England in 
the tenth century institutions stronger than 
those of any western land. Her system of 
taxation, of currency and coinage, of local 
government, of the issue of laws and charters 
were all in advance of those prevailing in the 
half-anarchical kingdoms and dukedoms of the 
former Frankish empire. As a result, though a 
country of little account at the world’s edge, her 
wealth rapidly increased. It was part of her 
kings’ policy to establish in every shire at least 
one town with a market-place and mint where 
contracts could be witnessed and reliable 
money coined. By the eleventh century there 

1It contained the famous definition of a well- 
bred cat—*“ perfect of ear, perfect of tail, perfect of 
claw, without marks of fire. . . . It should kill mice and 
not devour its kittens, and should not go caterwaul- 
ing every full moon.” If such a royal beast was killed 
or taken from one of the king’s barns, “ its head shall 
be held downwards on a clean level floor and its tail 
held upwards ; and after that wheat must be poured 
over it until the tip of its tail is hidden, and that is 


its value.” 
The Heritage of Early Britain, 111-12. 





were more than seventy towns in the country, 
A dozen—Winchester, the royal capital, 
York, Norwich and Lincoln, Gloucester, 
Chester, Canterbury, Thetford, Worcester, 
Oxford, Ipswich and Hereford—had perhaps 
three or four thousand inhabitants, and one, 
the self-governing port of London, four or 
five times as many. Though most of them were 
ramparted,? and a few walled, their real 
security and the source of their wealth was the 
king’s peace and the confidence it inspired. 

So, at least in the south, was that of the 
countryside. The overwhelming majority of 
the English were countrymen—a hearty and 
ruddy-faced race, much given to feasting, 
drinking and sport. They were lovers of hunt- 
ing, hawking and horse-racing, cock-fighting 
and bull-baiting, glee-singing, buffooning and 
tumbling. Their land was famous for beef, 
bacon and wheaten cakes, for ale, mead and 
perry, and for plentiful butter and cheese ; a 
writer recorded that, while Italians cooked with 
oil, the English cooked with butter. By the 
eleventh century almost every village possessed 
a water-mill, and, in the rich eastern counties 
of Norfolk and Lincoln, often more than one. 
The Danish town of Derby had fourteen. The 
rivers swarmed with fish, and many places had 
eel-traps ; the little Fenland town of Wisbech 
paid the Abbot of Ely an annual rent of four- 
teen thousand eels. Chester sent its earldorman 
a thousand salmon a year, and Petersham in 
Surrey a thousand lampreys. 

The heart of England’s culture was no longer 
Northumbria—now a wasted and depopu- 
lated province—but Wessex. Here, too, as in 
the great northern kingdom that had welcomed 
Aidan and bred Cuthbert, Celtic blood and 
tradition mingled with Saxon. Even its early 
kings had borne names which were not Teuton, 
like Cerdic, Cynric, Caelwyn, and Celtic place- 
names were intertwined mysteriously in its 
western shires with English : Axe and Exe, 
avon for river, coombe for valley. “ In Avons 
of the heart,” Rupert Brooke wrote a thousand 
years later, “her rivers run.” The greatest 
Wessex figure of the age was Archbishop 
Dunstan, who, like his earlier countryman, St 
Aldhelm, had been partly nursed in the tradi- 
tion of Celtic Christianity. At Glastonbury, 


? As at Wareham in Dorset to this day. 
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King Edward the Confessor and courtiers, one of whom is probably Harold. 
From the Bayeux Tapestry 


where his first work was done, legend went 
back far beyond the English conquest to the 
tiny wattle church which St. Joseph of Ari- 
mathea was supposed to have built among the 
water meadows for the conversion of Roman 
Britain. Dunstan was a mystic, feeling his way 
to wisdom through visions and trances ; he 
wrestled with fiends and monsters and heard 
mysterious, heavenly voices. 

Wessex was now a settled land of villages, 
farms and fields whose names still figure on 
our maps. Its main outlines—church and 
parish boundary, mill, ford and footpath— 
were already what they were to remain for a 
thousand years. ‘“‘ See you our little mill,” 
wrote a twentieth-century poet, 


“* that clacks 
So busy by the brook ? 
She has ground her corn and paid her tax 
Ever since Domesday Book.’’* 


He might have added, earlier. Puttock’s End, 
Cow Common, Crab’s Green, Woolard’s Ash, 
Doodle Oak—names of Essex fields and ham- 
lets in the reign of Elizabeth II—were given 
them when the athelings of Wessex sat on the 
English throne. So were the boundaries of 


*R. Kipling, Puck of Pook’s Hill, Puck’s Song 
George 


(Macmillan), 


by permission of Mrs. 
Bambridge. 





shire and hundred, and the customs—them- 
selves far older than their new Christian forms 
—with which men celebrated the changes of 
the year. Such were Plough Monday, when 
the village lads, with ribbons and cracking 
whips, resumed work after the twelve days of 
Christmas ; May Day when they marched to 
the woods to gather greenery and danced 
round the May-pole ; Rogationtide when the 
parish bounds were perambulated by wand- 
bearers led by the priest, and small boys were 
beaten over boundary-stones ; Whitsun when 
the Morris dancers leapt through the villages 
with bells, hobby-horses and waving scarves ; 
Lammas when the first bread was blessed, and 
the Harvest Home when the Corn Dolly— 
effigy of a heathen goddess—was borne to the 
barns with reapers singing and piping behind 
it. At Christmas the houses were decked with 
evergreen and the candles of yule were lit. 
With its fine craftsmen and the rule of its 
strong kings, England was beginning once more 
to accumulate treasures : to become a rich land 
worth plundering as she was before the Danes 
attacked her. Ivories and jewelled crucifixes, 
golden and silver candelabra, onyx vases and 
elaborate wood-carvings, superbly embroidered 
vestments, stoles and altar cloths adorned the 
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Harold in Normandy, addressing William, who is seated in his palace. 
From the Bayeux Tapestry 


churches and the halls and hunting lodges of 
the great. As they sat, in mantles of brightly 
coloured silks fastened with golden collars and 
garnet-inlaid brooches, listening to song, harp 
and minstrelsy, the princes and earldormen of 
Wessex were served from polished drinking- 
horns chased with silver and wooden goblets 
with gold. The century of Athelstan and 
Edgar saw a new flowering of Anglo-Saxon art. 
Archbishop Dunstan himself was a craftsman 
and loved to fashion jewellery and cast church- 
bells. He loved to work, too, in the scriptoria, 
as he had done as a young monk ; in his day 
the illuminators of the monastic renaissance, 
with their gorgeous colouring and boldly 
flowing margins, reached new heights of 
achievement. So did the sculptors of the Win- 
chester School who carved the angel at Bradford- 
on-Avon, the Virgin and Child at Inglesham, 
and the wonderful Harrowing of Hell in Bristol 
cathedral. The richer parish churches helped 
to house such treasures : small barnlike build- 
ings, with primitive rounded arches, high walls 


and narrow windows, and bell-towers crowned 
with weather-cocks—an English invention, 
A few survive, like the log church at Green- 
stead in Essex, flint and rubble Breamore in 
the Avon valley with its Anglo-Saxon text 
which no living parishioner can read, stone 
Barnack, and broad-towered Earl’s Barton in 
Northamptonshire. 

In the depopulated north a simpler polity 
prevailed. Here Christian missionaries from 
harried Ireland were busy turning the Scan- 
dinavian settlements along the coasts and dales 
into Christian parishes. The wheel-head crosses 
that marked their open-air sites of worship 
show the transitional nature of this conversion : 
the carved Odin cross at Kirk Andrea in the 
Isle of Man with ravens croaking on a heathen 
god’s shoulder, while on the other side Christ 
looks down in majesty ; the Gosforth cross in 
Cumberland where the resurrected Saviour— 
Baldur the Beautiful of northern legend reborn 
—tramples the dragons and demons of Hell ; 
Surt the fire-god, Fenris the wolf, and Loki 
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the serpent. The word cross, derived from the 
Latin crux, was introduced by these Irish 
evangelists, gradually taking the place of the 
Anglo-Saxon “rood.” It first appeared in 
northern names like Crosby and Crossthwaite. 
Other Scandinavian words were being woven 
into the map of northern England ; gate a 
street and thwaite a clearing ; fell a hill and 
thorpe a settlement ; foss a waterfall and by a 
village. Similar Norse names—Swansea, 
Caldey, Fishguard, Gresholm, Haverford— 
appeared on the coasts of Anglesea, Pembroke- 
shire, Gower and Glamorgan. 

Like their kinsfolk in the old Danelaw and 
East Anglia, these northern dalesmen—pirate’s 
brood though they were—had a great respect 
for law, so long as they themselves made it. 
The very word entered England through their 
speech. So did the divisions or ridings into 
which they split the southern part of North- 
umbria, the juries of twelve leading men 
employed in the administration of their towns 
and wapenstakes, and their habit of majority 
decision. For it was a rule among these 
independent-minded men that, save in a boat 
or on the battlefield, they were all equal. 

Yet all this growing polity and wealth 
depended in the last resort on the ability of 
English kings to keep the good order that 
Alfred had won. Not all the princes of the 
House of Wessex were great men or able to 
ride the tides of anarchy in an age still domin- 
ated by the Viking invasions. Edmund I, 
Athelstan’s successor, was murdered in a brawl 
with an outlaw in his own hall ; his sickly 
brother, Eadred, lost York for a time to the 
murderous Norseman, Eric Bloodaxe. And 
though the lords of the Witan replaced Eadred’s 
feeble and petulant son by his able brother, 


Edgar, the latter died in 975 at the age of, 


thirty-one. Three years later, following a dis- 
pute in the Witan over the succession, his 
eldest son was stabbed near Corfe by a thane 
of the Queen Mother’s household. The 
murder of the fifteen-year-old king—‘“ Edward 
the Martyr”—made a deep impression ; 
“worse deed,” wrote the chronicler, “ was 
never done among the English.” In the 
sinister light of what happened afterwards it 
seemed even worse in retrospect than at the time. 
For the long reign of the half-brother who 








succeeded him was one of the most disastrous 
in English history. Ethelred the Redeless— 
the unready or lacking in counsel—was a 


spoilt, petulant weakling. Incapable of run- 
ning straight, his double-dealing set the great 
earldormen by the ears even before he reached 
manhood. Under his inconstant, passionate 
impulses, and those of his brutal favourites, 
England’s new-found unity dissolved. 

Once more, scenting weakness as vultures 
carrion, the Norsemen returned. The European 
mainland was no longer the easy prey it had 
been ; under the challenge of repeated invasion 
its divided peoples had learnt to defend them- 
selves. The townsmen of Germany, Flanders, 
Francia, northern Spain and Italy were build- 
ing walls round their cities ; the feudal nobles 
of the countryside equipping companies of 
mounted and armoured knights. Even the 
Hungarians, routed by Athelstan’s brother-in- 
law, the Saxon Otto the Great, had discovered 
that raiding no longer paid. At the end of the 
century they gave up their vagrant life and 
settled down as Christians on the Pannonian 
plain—henceforward Hungary. 

But the Norsemen, whose own land had so 
little to offer, were not yet prepared to settle 
down. The northern seas and islands were still 
full of them. Barred out of Europe, they 
turned once more to England. Finding from 
isolated raids on the coast that her people were 
no longer invincible, they struck in 991 at her 
south-eastern shires. After a hundred years of 
victory, the English were confident they could 
repel them. They received an unpleasant 
awakening. 

Before they did so, there was one glorious 
episode. After sacking Ipswich the invaders 
were opposed on the banks of the Blackwater 
near Maldon by the earldorman of Essex— 
the old, silver-haired, six-foot-nine giant, 
Britnoth.* For an hour three of his retainers 
barred the only causeway. Then a Danish 
herald asked that the English should withdraw 
to allow his countrymen to cross and battle to 
be joined. 

Disdaining any advantage and confident of 
victory, the chivalrous old earl agreed, and 
the Danes crossed the causeway. But soon 

* His found and 


decapitated skeleton was 


measured at Ely in 1769. 





afterwards, adventuring far into the Danish 
ranks, he was cut down and slain. His men, 
seeing their leader fall, started to fly. But a 
band of his followers closed round the corpse 
and, dying to the last man, gave the Danes such 
“grim war-play” that they were unable to 
follow up their victory and scarcely, it was said, 
man their ships to sail home. The sacrifice was 
in vain—for nothing could save Ethelred’s 
England—but the flame of that day’s courage 
still burns in the Anglo-Saxon epic, The Battle 
of Maldon. 

There was little else to redeem the record 
of the next twenty years. Under their feckless 
king, who “ let all the nation’s labour come to 
nought,” nothing went right for the English. 
“When the enemy is eastwards,” wrote the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler, “‘ then our forces are 
kept westward ; and when they are southward, 
then our forces are northward. . . . Anything 
that may be counselled never stands for a 
month.” The English were not only out- 
manceuvred ; they were betrayed. Some of 
the earldormen and the feeble king’s favourites 
threw in their lot with the enemy, shifting from 
side to side in selfish attempts to increase their 
dominions. England’s only respite was when 
Ethelred, bleeding her people white with 
taxes, bribed the Danes to withdraw. But as 
soon as they had spent the money they returned 
for more, harrying the countryside until a new 
ransom or danegeld was raised. They rode at 
will across Sussex and Hampshire, moored 
their fleet in Poole harbour, burnt Norwich and 
Thetford, beat the fyrd at Penselwood in the 
heart of Wessex, and rode past Winchester 
flaunting the plunder of Berkshire as they 
returned in triumph to their ships. 

Lacking the strong hand they respected, the 
Danes of northern England turned to their 
plundering kinsmen. Indeed, Ethelred drove 
them to it, harrying their homesteads with 
the same barbarity as the invaders harried his 
own. ‘He went into Cumberland,” the 
chronicler wrote, “and ravaged it well nigh 
all.” His crowning act of folly occurred in 
1002 when he gave orders for a massacre of the 
Danes living in York, among them the sister 
of the king of Denmark. The revenge taken 
" by the bloodthirsty king, Sweyn Forkbeard, 
was as terrible as deserved. 
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For a generation the Danes feasted on the 
carcass of a rich, leaderless land. The monas- 
texies again fell into decay, the farms were 
plundered, the peasants taxed into starvation 
and sold as slaves. The worst humiliation came 
in 1012 when, after a delay in the payment of a 
danegeld, the invaders pounced on Canter- 
bury and carried off the primate, Alphege, 
and most of the monks and nuns. And when 
the brave archbishop refused to appeal for a 
ransom, he was pelted to death with ox-bones 
by a pack of drunken pirates. 

Next year, after he had reigned for thirty- 
five years, Ethelred fled to Normandy, leaving 
his desolate country in the hands of Sweyn. 
Only London, its walls manned by its warrior 
gild, remained faithful to the royal cause and 
Alfred’s disgraced line. Then the king’s young 
son, Edmund “ Ironside,” put up a fight worthy 
of Alfred himself against Sweyn’s son and 
successor, Canute. For three years the two 
great soldiers, Englishman and Dane, fought 
each other among the forests and marshes of 
southern England. On April 23rd, 1016— 
St. George’s Day—Ethelred died and Edmund 
succeeded. Six months later, after five astonish- 
ing victories—at Penselwood on the borders of 
Somerset and Wiltshire, at Sherston, on the 
road to London, at Brentford,® and at Otford 
in Kent—he was himself defeated by Canute 
at Ashingdon in Essex through the treachery of 
one of his earls, a vile favourite of his father’s. 
A few weeks later he died at Oxford. 


In that midwinter of disaster the great 
council or Witan met and made its terms with 
the conqueror. Preferring strength on the 
throne to weakness, and unity to division, it 
selected as king, not one of Edmund’s infant 
sons, but the young Dane, Canute. It proved a 
wise choice. For though Canute was almost as 
ruthless as his father, he ended the long Norse 
scourge. At a meeting of the Witan at Oxford 
he swore to govern his new realm by the laws 
of King Edgar. Henceforward he made no dis- 
tinction between his new countrymen and his 
old. He followed Alfred. 

For if Canute had conquered England, in 4 


5 Battle-axes, spears and swords dating from this 
time have been found in the Thames, some neat 
Brentford, others close to the site of Old London 
Bridge. T. C. Lethbridge, Merlin’s Island, 25-9. 
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Harold, in the centre, takes his oath of allegiance to Willian. 
From the Bayeux Tapestry 


wider sense England conquered him. English 
missionaries, following Boniface’s great tradi- 
tion, had long been at work in Scandinavia ; 
though born a pagan, Canute had been baptised. 
With his acceptance of a Christian crown the 
ravaging of Christendom from the north 
ceased. While in many things still a heathen, 
revengeful and hard, he became a devout 
churchman, enforcing tithes, endowing monas- 
teries, and even making a pilgrimage to Rome 
where he laid English tribute on the altar of 
St. Peter. A poem of the time describes his 
visit to a Fenland abbey : 
“* Merry sungen the monkes in Ely 
When Cnut King rowed thereby. 


* Row, cnichts, near the land, 
And hear we these monkes sing ’.”’ 


He rebuilt the shrine at Bury St. Edmund to 
the king his countrymen had martyred a 
century and a half before, and made amends 
for the murdered Alphege by the honours he 
paid his tomb at Canterbury. 

Had this great, though harsh, man lived, the 
course of European history might have been 
different. Being king both of England and 
Denmark, he tried to make the North Sea an 
Anglo-Danish lake and England the head of a 








Nordic confederation stretching from Ireland 
to the Baltic. After his conquest of Norway he 
became virtual emperor of the North. But 
fate was against him. The story of his courtiers 
telling him he could stay the advancing tide at 
Lambeth may not have been true, but, like 
many legends, it enshrined a truth. He was 
not more powerful than death. He died at 
forty, his work incomplete and most of his 
mighty projects still a dream. He was buried at 
Winchester among the English kings, while his 
half-barbaric sons divided his Scandinavian 
empire between them. 

They did not even found a dynasty. Seven 
years later, when the last of them died “ as he 
stood at his drink at Lambeth,” the Witan 
chose as successor the forty-year-old Edward, 
son of Ethelred the Unready by his second wife, 
Emma of Normandy. He was a soft, devout, 
peace-loving man, with a clerk’s long tapering 
fingers, a rosy face and flaxen hair that turned 
with age to a beautiful silver. Though exile in 
his mother’s country had made him more 
French than English, his subjects were much 
impressed by his piety. He was more like an 
abbot to them than a king, and they called 
him the Confessor. His greatest interest was 








the building of a monastery among the river 
marches at Thorney, a mile or two to the west 
of London. Here, that he might watch his 
abbey rising—the West Minster, as it was 
called—he made himself a hall that was one 
day to become the heart of an empire. 

Yet Edward exposed his subjects to almost 
as many dangers as his father. He was so devout 
that he refused to give his wife a child and his 
realm an heir. Absorbed in works of piety, he 
left its affairs to the great earldormen and his 
Norman favourites. He made immense grants 
of land to a Sussex thane named Godwin, 
whom Canute had created earl of the West 
Saxons, and who, in the dynastic quarrels 
before his accession, had been instrumental in 
blinding and, possibly, murdering Edward’s 
brother, and later, when the Danish cause 
seemed doomed, in securing his election to the 
throne. This able but ambitious man induced 
the king to marry his sister and to confer on his 
spoilt, quarrelling sons the earldoms of East 
Anglia, Gloucester, Hereford, Oxford, North- 
ampton, Huntingdon and northern Northum- 
bria. The jealousies aroused by his greatness 
and the crimes of his eldest son led to his 
eclipse and banishment. But he returned to 
England at the head of a fleet, harried its coasts 
and, with the help of the Londoners, dictated 
terms to the throne. 

Godwin was not the only subject able to 
defy the Crown. Equally masters in their pro- 
vincial strongholds were his rivals, Leofric of 
Mercia—husband of the legendary Lady 
Godiva, foundress of Coventry abbey—and the 
giant Dane, Siward of York, who met his death 
like a Norse warrior standing fully accoutred 
with breast-plate, helmet and gilded battle-axe. 
The power of such magnates was not wholly 
Edward’s fault. It was a result of the cumula- 
tive alienation of royal estates—caused by the 
difficulty of raising revenue to pay for public 
services—which had been going on for genera- 
tions and which deprived the monarchy of its 
chief and almost only source of income.. The 
bidding prayer in York Minster might invoke 
a blessing on king and earldorman, but it was 
the latter, with his castle and retainers, who 
now had the power to oppress or protect his 
neighbours. Appointed in the days of Athelstan 
to lead the fyrd and enforce the royal law in a 





single shire, the earldorman by the eleventh 
century, with his accumulation of shires and 


hereditary claim to office, had grown beyond the | 


control of any ordinary ruler. His was the dis- 
integrating force of power without res- 
ponsibility. He was neither a chieftain bound 
by tribal ties nor a consecrated king with 
obligations to his people. He was merely an 
inflated landowner with proprietary rights in 
the human beings who lived on his estates, 
His rivalries and family feuds cut across the 
growing sense of nationhood and tore the realm 
to pieces. 


A similar process had long been taking place 
on the Continent. The problem of the Dark 
Ages was to make any system of government 
work except that of force. In tribal times a 
king had only been able to impose his will 
when the horde was assembled for battle. 
Even then his powers were limited ; when 
Clovis, conqueror of Gaul and first king of the 
Franks, wished to preserve a chalice looted 
from Soissons cathedral, his sole resource was 
to split open the head of the warrior who 
voiced the customary right of veto. Later the 
tr*be had broken on the submerged rock of 
Roman civilization ; the community of the 
herd and war-horn could not survive the grow- 
ing yearning, awoken by Christianity, for in- 
dividual justice. But the premature attempts 
of rulers like Charlemagne to recreate an inter- 
national empire based on law had been shat- 
tered, partly by the Norse raids and still more 
by the difficulty of uniting large areas in- 
habited by primitive peoples. Without a 
trained bureaucracy the Roman system of 
raising revenue could not work ; a Frankish 
king could only levy taxes by farming them out 
to local magnates. Feudalism—the protection 
of the locality from predatory strangers by its 
stronger members—was the only answer until 
either the old imperialism could be recreated 
or a national order take its place. Only in 
island England had patriotism for a time en- 
abled the Crown to hold together a nation. 

Alfred’s recipe against the Danes and 
anarchy had been the ramparted town, the 
royal corps d’élite of thanes, and the national 
State. Against the Norse, Magyar and Saracen 
invasions Europe’s had been the walled city, 
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the castle or chateau, and the local knight, 
armed and trained with a degree of specializa- 
tion unknown in easy-going England. With 
his horse, lance, sword and shield, and leather 
and chain-armour hauberk, he was the answer 
to the invading horde from which the West had 
suffered so long. His elaborate smith-made 
protection, his mobility and striking-power, 
and his life-long dedication to arms, made 
him despise mere numbers. Something of 
the Christian missionary’s conviction that faith 
could conquer all things sustained him ; that 
and a well-placed confidence in his weapons 
and training. 

It was with the knights of East Francia or 
Germany that Athelstan’s brother-in-law, Otto 
the Saxon, overthrew the Magyar horsemen on 
the Lechfeld in 955, and re-established the 
imperial throne of the Germans. It was only a 
nominal title, for neither in Germany nor Italy, 
where he was crowned by the Pope, did he or 
his successors ever own much more than their 
private feudal lands and castles. Yet it marked 
a stage in the recovery of Europe’s dignity 
and freedom of action. So in the next century 
did a later emperor’s intervention at the head 
of his knights to rescue the papacy from the 
degrading control of the Roman mob. Another 
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The body of King Edward, borne by eight nobles to Westminster Abbey 
From the Bayeux Tapestry 
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sign of returning health was the resumption, by 
colonizing knights from Germany’s frontier 
Marches and the little Christian kingdoms of 
northern Spain, of Christendom’s long-inter- 
rupted expansion towards the east and south. 

Yet the feudal knight, while he helped to 
save and strengthen Europe, added to the 
problem of its government. If he was invulner- 
able to his country’s foes he was equally so to 
its rulers, and a scourge to everyone within 
reach of his strong arm. He lived for war and 
by it. His neighbours had to seek his protec- 
tion or be ruined. In Europe it was not the 
Crown thai guarded the peasant and trader, 
but the local knight and his castle ; no village 
could survive unburnt and unplundered with- 
out him. The sole restraint on his power was 
that of the feudal superior from whom he 
received his lands. The Frankish knight’s 
obligation to his overlord was the counterpart 
to the loyalty to the Crown Alfred had tried to 
create in England. He did homage to him for 
his fief, swore fidelitas or fealty to him, gave him 
in war the precise measure of military service 
—neither more nor less—laid down in the 
terms of his enfeoffment, and attended formal 
meetings of his court of law. 

The squabbling duchies and counties of the 


shadowy kingdoms of western and eastern 
Francia, Burgundy, and Italy were based on 
no other allegiance but this. By the eleventh 
century the only dominion, save the royal title, 
left to Charlemagne’s last descendant, the king 
of the West Franks, was the hill town of Laon. 
The great vassals of the Crown had absorbed 
everything else. Soon afterwards the chief of 
them, Hugh Capet, duke of the Isle of France, 
usurped the vacant and now hollow dignity. 
He, too, possessed no more than his personal 
domain, with its impregnable island capital, 
Paris. His fellow dukes, and nominal vassals, 
of Aquitaine, Normandy, Burgundy, Britanny 
and Gascony, and the counts of Flanders, 
Champagne, Toulouse, Maine, and Anjou, 
could call on far more knights than he. For 
ever at loggerheads with one another, they pur- 
sued their mutually antagonistic ends by war, 
for war was their sole resource. 

Like Jaissez-faire in a later age, eleventh- 
century feudalism suffered from being too 
exclusively based on self-interest. And if at 
first the self-interest was mutual, it soon 
became contradictory and self-destructive. It 
rested the State on selfishness alone, and created 
a society without the cement of love and loyalty ; 
one in which power was sought as a means of 
self-aggrandisement and men took to them- 
selves lords that they might oppress others. It 
made for a multiplicity of rival princedoms, 
duchies and counties whose territories were for 
ever changing. It produced the very anarchy it 
was designed to avoid. 

The future of European society lay with 
whoever could discipline and ennoble feudal- 
ism. The Church took the lead by trying to 
limit the ravages of private war. It set aside days 
and seasons for a “ truce of God” when war 
was forbidden on penalty of expulsion from its 
communion. By the middle of the century it 
had succeeded in prohibiting private fighting 
—at least in theory—from Thursday night till 
Monday morning. It sought also, by an appeal 
to conscience, to present knightly power as a 
trust. It tried to make knight errantry a 
Christian pursuit: to turn the aggressive, 
acquisitive Frankish freebooter, armed cap-d- 
pied, into the Christian champion, driving back 
the heathen, defending Holy Church and 
punishing iniquity. In chivalry, as it became 


called, it offered the military class a code of 
honour. It devised an elaborate ceremony at 


which the young knight, before being invested | 


with arms, knelt all night in solitary prayer 
before the altar and, like the king at his crown- 
ing, took the Sacrament, swearing to use the 
power entrusted to him in righteousness and 
the defence of the helpless. And, for the sake 
of society, it invested the oath of fealty with 
mystery and sanctity. It was an offence against 
God, the Church taught, for a vassal to be 
false to his liege-lord. 

The Church’s success was only slow and 
partial. But in one State at least—the little war- 
like duchy of Normandy—it early established 
a working and mutually profitable partnership 
with the knightly class. Like Canute, Rollo the 
Viking and his descendants, in acquiring a 
Christian land, had become fervent champions 
of the Church. Nowhere was the monastic 
reforming movement so enthusiastically sup- 
ported by the laity, so many monasteries built, 
and such learned and pious clerks appointed to 
well-endowed benefices. It was as though the 
Norman knights, the most acquisitive in Europe, 
were trying to offset their outrages by the 
orthodoxy of their ecclesiastical establishments 
and, while they stormed their way into their 
neighbours’ lands, to buy an entry to Heaven. 
They became the greatest church-builders 
since the days of Charlemagne and even since 
those of imperial Rome, whose giant buildings 
they boldly tried to copy. They were not 
delicate craftsmen like the English ; their chief 
resource was to build immensely thick walls, 
and several of their grander achievements fell 
down.® But they had infinite ambition and a 
sense of space and grandeur. It was after the 
model of one of their abbeys, Jumiéges, that 
Edward the Confessor, himself half a Norman, 
modelled his abbey church at Westminster. 

Their buildings expressed their religion. 
Their patron-saint, standing above their 
churches with uplifted sword and outstretched 
wings, was the warrior archangel Michael, 
guardian of Heaven ; their conception of God 
a feudal overlord, ready to reward those like 
themselves who kept the letter of His law. 


&Dean Stanley used to say that when one went 
round the Norman churches of England, one was 
always safe in asking, “‘ When did the tower fall ? ” 
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“* Here fell together both English and French” : a scene from the Battle of Hastings. 
From the Bayeux Tapestry 


With the spirit they troubled themselves little ; 
they were a practical folk who loved clear defini- 
tions. They built, not for comfort like the 
timber-loving Saxons, but in stone to endure. 
Their serried arches, marching like armies 
through space, the vast walls and pillars sup- 
porting them, the rude, demon-haunted figures 
that, gazing down from their capitals, sym- 
bolized the crude magnificence and vigour of 
their half-barbaric minds. With their grim 
massiveness and twin-towers rising into the 
sky like swords, such churches seemed designed, 
as Henry Adams wrote, to force Heaven : “ all 
of them look as though they had fought at 
Hastings or stormed Jerusalem.’ ” 

For war this people had a supreme genius. 
With their hard Norse brilliance, they rode 
their horses through the waves of battle as their 
pirate forbears had sailed their ships. They 
loved fighting with lance and horse so much 
that, when they were not at war, they were for 
ever challenging one another in mimic tourneys 
where the victors held the vanquished to 


* Henry Adams, Mont St. Michel and Chartres. 
“Wherever the Norman central cloche stands, the 
Church Militant of the eleventh century survives ; 
—not the Church of Queen Mary but of Michael 
the Archangel ;—not the Church of Christ but of 
God the Father—Who never lied !” 


ransom and plundered their horses and armour. 

They were masters, too, of law and rhetoric 
and, in their own estimation at least, of courtesy.® 
They knew how to govern, just as they knew 
how to win battles, because they were absolutely 
clear what they wanted and how to get it. They 
never left anyone in any doubt as to what they 
wished them to do. They meant to get their 
way and, with harsh, logical insistence, they 
got it. They were paragons of efficiency. They 
were what the Romans had been a thousand 
years before, the natural leaders of their age. 
Ruthless, entirely without sentiment, and, 
though passionate, self-possessed and cool, 
they had the simplicity of genius. With their 
round bullet-heads, blue eyes and long aquiline 
noses, they looked like intelligent birds of 
prey. 

Above all, they had energy. They were as 
restless as they were greedy and calculating. 
Like their Norse forbears, they would go to the 
world’s end for plunder. In the middle of the 
eleventh century a few hundred of them suc- 
ceeded in seizing the south of Italy from the 
Byzantine Greeks. Then they went on to 
conquer the rich island of Sicily from the 


8“ They are the most polite of people.”” William 
of Malmesbury. ’ 
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The Saxon Church at Earls Barton, 
Northamptonshire 


Saracens, the lords of the Mediterranean. An 
Italian who witnessed that astonishing con- 
quest has left us their picture: dominant, 
harsh, revengeful, cunning, frugal, yet capable 
of lavish generosity when fame was to be won 
by it. “ You never know,” he wrote, “‘ whether 
you will find them spendthrifts or robbers. . . . 
They are headstrong to excess unless they be 
curbed by the strong hand of justice. They are 
patient of cold if need be, patient of hunger, 
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patient of hard work ; they are passionately 
fond of hawking, of riding, of warlike armour 
and of splendid garments.” 

They had a genius for absorbing other 
civilizations. So thoroughly did they absorb 
that of the Frankish-Gaulish folk among whom 
they settled that within a century of their 
occupation of Normandy scarcely a word of 
their old Norse tongue was in use. They had 
become a Romance- or Latin-speaking race, 
with more of the Romans’ genius for rule and 
law than any people since their time. In the 
chapel-royal of the Norman robber king at 
Palermo and in the cathedral his heirs built at 
Monreale they infused the graceful sunshine 
art of the Saracens and Byzantines with their 
own northern vigour. Those they enrolled in 
their war-bands—and they drew from every 
race—they turned into Normans, as proud, 
ruthless and efficient as themselves. This, too, 
was a Roman trait. 

After the collapse of Canute’s empire the 
Normans turned their gaze on England. Its 
wealth, so much superior to that of Normandy, 
seemed a standing invitation. They viewed its 
easy-going and rather sentimental provincials 
with a contempt they hardly tried to conceal : 
the words pride and proud first entered the 
English language to describe the arrogance of 
the Normans to whom the Confessor granted 
estates and bishoprics. As he had so con- 
veniéntly refrained from giving his kingdom an 
heir, his great-nephew, the young Duke of 
Normandy, formed the idea of claiming it for 
himself. He even succeeded in persuading his 
uncle to promise it him—though it was not 
by English law his to promise. 

The chief obstacle in the Duke’s way was 
Godwin’s eldest surviving son, Harold, earl of 
Wessex, brother to the queen and leader of the 
English and anti-Norman party at Edward’s 
court. In 1064 Harold was shipwrecked in 
Normandy, and William—a great believer, like 
all Normans, in God’s sense of legalism—used 
the opportunity to make his unwilling guest 
swear to be his liege® and help him obtain the 
English crown. To make doubly sure of divine 

intervention he concealed some sacred relics 


* So William always maintained, though he never 
suggested any motive Harold—as rich and great a 
man as himself—could have had for putting himself 
at such a disadvantage. 
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under the cloth of the table on which the 
Englishman swore. 

The Duke of Normandy was not the only 
European ruler impatiently awaiting the Con- 
fessor’s death. The Norse king, Harald 
Hardrada or Fair Hair, engaged till now in the 
civil wars of Scandinavia, was also ready to 
claim his kinsman, Canute’s crown. He. pos- 
sessed the finest fleet in Europe, while that of 
England, which Canute had kept to guard her 
and which Edward in earlier days had taken to 
sea on rumours of a Danish invasion, had been 
disbanded. Harold Godwinson’s traitor brother, 
Tostig, the exiled earl of Northumbria, was 
known to be seeking Hardrada’s aid. Their 
vulture’s coalition boded ill for England. 


The other peoples of the British Isles were 
also restive at the spectacle of English weakness. 
Since the days of Ethelred, the Britons, Picts 
and Scots of the far North had tended in- 
creasingly to merge, not with their southern 
neighbours, but with one another. They had 
been joined by the English and Danish settlers 
of northern Northumbria or Lothian—the corn- 
growing coastal plain which alone offered a 
chance of nationhood to the rocky, poverty- 
stricken lands of Caledonia. During the first 
half of the eleventh century these Scots, as 
they now called themselves, made repeated 
raids into Durham. In 1054 Siward, earl of 
Northumbria, was forced to lead a punitive 
expedition as far as the Forth, the old North- 
umbrian frontier, where he dethroned the Celtic 
usurper, Macbeth, and installed an exiled 
prince of the old Scottish line-—Malcolm, king 
of the Cumbrians. 

The little principalities of Wales, too, for all 
their constant wars with one another, were 
drawing closer in the hope of exploiting 
England’s weakness. They also had assumed a 
Welsh rather than an island patriotism ; had 
become the Cymry or fellow-countrymen, 
uniting in battle, whenever plunder offered, 
against their wealthier neighbours, even though 
the English of the western shires were almost 
as Celtic as themselves. The dream of an 
earlier, greater Wales, ever victorious against 
the Saxons, began to haunt their poems and 
tales : the Mabinogion with their legends of 
Arthur and the great Druid magician, Merlin. 





Politically this reversal of the unifying trend 
of the tenth century was to exact a heavy toll in 
racial war, cattle-raiding and border-baron 
brigandage. Yet socially it was to enrich, not 
impoverish, the island, fostering a regional 
consciousness in which much was preserved 
of poetry, song and character that would 
otherwise have perished. “‘ Their God they 
shall praise,” it was said of the Celts, “ their 
language they shall keep, their land they shall 
lose except wild Wales !” In 1055 the men of 
this indomitable, hardy race, under a patriot 
prince, Griffith or Gruffydd ap Llywelyn, 
ravaged the city of Hereford in alliance with 
a traitor English earl, and burnt the minster 
which Athelstan had built. Next year they 
slew its bishop. “ It is hard to describe,” wrote 
an English chronicler, “ the oppression and all 
the expeditions and the campaigning and the 
labours and the loss of men and horses that the 
army of England suffered.” 


England had not only lost her chance of 
uniting Britain. She had lost her freedom of 
action. Under Alfred she had helped to save 
Christendom, as she had done two centuries 
earlier in the days of Bede and Boniface. But 
when under her last athelings she no longer 
proved capable of giving leadership, she found 
herself, as though by some inescapable law of 
her being, receiving it from others. Canute 
gave it for a time. And when after Canute’s 
death that failed, the vacuum had still to be 
filled. 

The English were in many ways a more 
civilized people than any in northern Europe ; 
they seem to have been gentler, kindlier and 
more peaceably governed. Their national 
achievement in vernacular scholarship and 
literature was unique ; their craftsmanship— 
in sculpture, embroidery, goldsmith’s and 
coiner’s work—most skilful and sensitive. 
They had evolved a union of Church and State 
for national ends which had no parallel out- 
side the civilized empire of the Greeks ; their 
bishops and earldormen sat side by side in 
the Witan and in the provincial and shire 
courts. To matters of theology and philo- 
sophy, like their Irish neighbours, they had 
devoted much thought ; alone among northern 
nations they possessed the priceless heritage of 
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Silver Penny of Edward the Confessor, from Wallingford Mint 





the scriptures in their native tongue. Left to | Channel : with the international Church, with 
themselves, they might even, four centuries _ its reforming popes and disciplined monasteries, 
before the Reformation, have established on with the new ideals of chivalry, and the mailed 
Christendom’s western fringe an English knights, battle-trained horses, tall, moated 
Church, based on Celtic scholarship and piety, — castles which were now becoming the dominant 
and free from the cruder superstitions that a features of the European landscape. Her 
stern and revivalist Rome, insisting that the nerves had grown slack, her sinews had lost 
pace of all must be the pace of one, was begin- _—their strength. She was living among the 
ning to impose on the western world. Their memories of the past, static, conservative, un 
great homilist, Aelfric, had repudiated trans- imaginative. She had barred her mind t 
substantiation, and the saintly Dunstan change ; it remained to beseen if she could bar 
tolerated a sober married clergy. her gates. 

But to the finer minds of the vigorous On January 5th, 1066, a few days after the 
eleventh-century England was a land where the consecration of his abbey church at West 
enthusiasm of saints and scholars had become minster, the gentle Confessor died and wa 
lost in a sluggish stream of petty provincial buried in the Minster he had built. Next day, 
interests ; where married canons lived on here- —_—_- without awaiting their northern colleagues, the 
ditary endowments, and boorish, provincial lords and prelates of the Wessex Witan met 
noblemen, sunk in swinish drunkenness and _in the Godwin stronghold of London to choos 
gluttony, sold sacred benefices ; where the very a successor. Ignoring the claims of Norma TI 
archbishop of Canterbury was a simoniac and duke, Norwegian king and the young atheliy 
uncanonically appointed ; and where bucolic grandson of Edmund Ironside—the last sur 
warriors, too conservative to change, still fought vivor of the ancient line whom Edward hai 
on foot with battle-axes. She had lost touch lately invited to England—they elected Haroli 
with the new world growing up beyond the | Godwinson as king. T 











Silver Penny of King Canute, 1016-1035 


Extracted from “‘ The Bones of Shire and State,” chapter 5 of The Story of England : The Makers of the Realm bef 
to be published by Collins in November ore 
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Fohn Locke’s “ moated castle ”’ 





By courtesy of the Essex Record Office 


: today only a grassy mound 


THE RISE AND FALL OF AN ENGLISH FAMILY 


By PETER 


HE WORD OTES APPEARS ON OUR Ordnance 
"T sunes maps in the archaic lettering 

reserved for ruins and for ancient monu- 
ments. It is about 25 miles to the N.E. of 
London somewhere in the midst of that seem- 
ingly aimless tangle of by-roads and tracks 
which form the communications of the county 
of Essex. The nearest church is at High Laver, 
a crooked mile or so away to the East and the 
nearest hamlet at Matching in the opposite 
direction, but for a proper village and a real 
road it is necessary to go five or six miles 
farther, to Harlow. Otes in fact is out of the 
way, more isolated now than perhaps ever 
before in its history. 





LASLETT 


On the site itself there are neither ruined 
walls nor those tell-tale humps of coarse green 
grass to justify the title given by the map 
makers, although in the next field lie the fallen 
timbers of a farm building with carving on its 
spandrels. But two magnificent lime trees 
stand the one behind the other on the open 
side of a square-shaped mound, surrounded on 
the other sides by a thick hedgerow and a 
ditch, a steep ditch where in places the stand- 
ing water glistens through the thick foliage. 
In the turf itself a piece or two of good old red 
brick are to be found, and the whole site slopes 
down on its open side towards a muddy marsh, 
formed, it soon becomes clear, by the stopping 








up of a tiny stream. To the historian this is 
evidence enough. In this place there must 
have stood in succession three buildings. First, 
a medieval moated house, moated like so many 
other Essex houses because in this gently 
rolling country it was the obvious defence : 
second, a Tudor manor house built in the deep 
red brick which serves hereabouts for stone : 
and finally, an eighteenth-century gentleman’s 
seat, with its carefully planted trees and its 
prospect over an ornamental lake. And so it 
proves. In Chapman & Andrews’ fine maps of 
Essex, published in 1777, the name “‘ Oates ” 
marks in this position the plan of a substantial 
house, complete with its drive to the Matching 
road, its lodges, its gardens and its lake—and 
beside in larger letters the name of the owner 
of the seat : Lord Masham. In the 17th 
century the house probably looked much as it 
does in the picture we reproduce on page 535. 

The Mashams came originally from York- 
shire in late medieval times and the foundation 
of their fortunes as an Essex county family were 
laid, typically, by a London merchant, Alder- 
man William Masham, whose son became 
seated at Otes, and bought a baronetcy in 1621. 
By. the year 1690 Sir Francis Masham of Otes, 
3rd Baronet, “had so great interest in this 
county that he was chosen one of the Knights 
of the Shire” to represent it in Parliament. 
Although he was only forty-five, Sir Francis 
already had eight sons and at least one daughter 
by his first wife, and another son by his second 
wife, whom he had married four years before. 
So far it had been the customary story of a 
Stuart landed family rising in the world, but 
not in this case to great wealth. The.Mashams 
never owned more than three or four manors 
and their Tudor manor house was small. It 
was evident that Sir Francis was going to find 
it difficult to provide for such a band of grow- 
ing sons, but he was not without his expedients 
for he was able to find a place at court for 
Samuel, the youngest of his first family and 
likely for that reason to have the worst chance 
of them all. It was indeed a very minor posi- 
tion, for it was in the household of the Princess 
Anne and her consort, Prince George of 
Denmark ; however, the recent Revolution had 
made the Princess Heir Apparent to the throne 
of William and Mary. 


It was the marriages made by the Mashams 
which were to give to their history its extra- 


ordinary twist. The first match made by Sir 


Francis Masham had been with an Anglo- 
French lady, the daughter of an English Knight 
seated at Rouen in Normandy, and as a con- 


sequence the household at Otes had become § 


bilingual. The second Lady Masham belonged 
to an even more interesting and extraordinary 
society, the handful of women isolated from 
the rest of their sex in the masters’ lodges of 
the Colleges of Cambridge. Little has been 
written about the lives of these wives and 
daughters incongruously scattered in the midst 
of institutions so emphatically masculine and 
so imperatively celibate, and Damaris Masham 
is one of the few whose biography and person- 
ality are known to historians. Her father was 
the famous scholar Dr. Ralph Cudworth, 
Master of Christ’s College, and, brought up 
within the circle of theologians and philosophers 
which we now know as the Cambridge Platon- 
ists, she herself had become a theologian, the 
friend and:correspondent of the intellectuals 
of her day. We do not know how she came to 
marry this hard-headed but somewhat stupid 
Essex gentleman, and she did not bring him 
the comfortable dowry he was in need of. 
Damaris Masham was certainly personable, 
but she was excessively short-sighted, nervous 
and excitable—perhaps the first blue-stocking 
of them all. 

For nearly ten years before 1690, since well 
before her marriage in fact, Lady Masham had 
been in constant correspondence with 4 
bachelor now past his middle age, a gentleman 
of some independent means in Somerset, 4 
man of the great world, an astonishingly good 
talker, careful, pernickety and immoderately 
able. She had met him in London where he 
was established as the confidential adviser of 
the Earl of Shaftesbury, then at the crisis of his 
career as the leader of the opposition to King 
Charles II. But Shaftesbury’s persona 
physician and confidant was also a don, 4 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford, and already 
eminent for profoundly novel philosophical 
views of his own, views which he had discussed 
with her and with his other friends, and had 
written out in manuscript, but had not yet 
published. His name was John Locke, but this 
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was probably not the name with which he 
signed his many letters to her. Her replies, 
some of which have recently been recovered, 
were signed “ Philoclea,” and they are, some 
of them, quite evidently replies to an affec- 
tionate correspondent. Indeed, not only letters 
but poetry, academic and theological, but 
nevertheless uncommonly like love poetry, had 
also passed between them. In 1683 Locke had 
had to go to Holland for pressing political 
reasons, and in 1684 he had been expelled from 
Christ Church : late in 1689, however, he had 
made a triumphant return to England in the 
very ship which had brought over Her Majesty 
Queen Mary to rule as co-sovereign with King 
William. In 1690 he had published one of the 
greatest of all the books of philosophy in the 
English language, The Essay Concerning Humane 
Understanding. Nevertheless his position, and 





Portrait said to represent Abigail, Lady Masham. 
“* From the floor of the Royal bedroom ”’ 





his home, at Christ Church were not given 
back to him and he was now living rather 
miserably in lodgings in London, suffering 
from the smoke of that already grimy city, for 
Locke was asthmatic. Early in 1691 Sir Francis 
and Lady Masham invited him to come and 
make his home for the rest of his life with them. 

John Locke lived at Otes as a paying guest 
at {1 a week for himself and his manservant, 
and 1s. a week for his horse. For this he was 
given two of the best rooms in the house, on 
the first floor to the right of the gabled entrance 
hall. We know that the encircling moat 
was still a striking feature of the house, because 
Locke was once referred to as “ the gentleman 
now within the moated castle.” We know, too, 
that his presence, though it added a European 
notoriety to the place, and was a modest source 
of income, was also a little inconvenient, for 








By courtesy of the owner, Mrs. Williams 


JOHN LOCKE : pastel portrait ; paying 
guest at £1 a week 


it left so little room for other guests. For the 
paraphernalia which attached itself to a great 
seventeenth-century philosopher, scientist, doc- 
tor, economist, political theorist and civil 
servant was formidable indeed. Besides his 
desk and his specially constructed chair, there 
were the meteorological instruments set up 
“in the Drawing Room at Oates ” recording 
some of the earliest room temperatures in our 
history, there was his telescope, his botanical 
specimens, and a great porous stone through 
which all the water he drank—and he drank 
nothing else—had to be carefully filtered. But 
above all there were the books, a good roomful 
to begin with and being added to by the hun- 
dred : big books, great sets of leather folios 
weighing a stone and more a set. When he 
died there were nearly 4,000 volumes: Sir 
Francis Masham’s ten servants must have been 
kept hard at it. 

On June 24th, 1692, Locke presented to 
Lady Damaris Masham “A parasol, a split 
bongrace (which was ‘ a shade worn in front of 


women’s bonnets to protect the complexion ’) 
and 6 pair of gloves.” Although he was sixty 
and she was thirty-four it seems that the time 
for gallantry was not yet over and two months 
later he bought black patches for her face and a 


“cornet,” the fashionable millinery of the day. § 


Entries for things like this, and other things 
more serious and valuable, appear as “‘Delivered 
to my Lady Masham ” in Locke’s meticulous 
accounts until the end, and the last entry he 
made—probably the last thing he ever wrote— 
recorded a payment of £4 to the lady in London 
who bought these things on his behalf. We do 
not know quite what was the relationship be- 
tween the three important members of the 
household at Otes during these years, and too 
much should not perhaps be made of the 
exchange of gifts which was the courteous form 
of that age. There is evidence that Sir Francis 
had mortgaged some of his property to Locke, 
and it is clear that Locke regarded Sir Francis 
with some impatience when it came to the many 
and complicated business matters for which he 
and some of his astute London friends acted as 
Lady Masham’s agent. We know that when he 
died he made her son the heir to a great deal of 
his money and half of his books, and so the 
five-year-old boy nicknamed “ Totty” whom 
he found in the house in 1690 became, as 
Francis Cudworth Masham, the owner of a 
superb library and the guardian of the literary 
remains of his mother and his grandfather, 
Ralph Cudworth. In this generation, then, the 
word “ Otes ” meant one of the really import- 
ant addresses in the world of European letters. 

It was the ageing Locke, therefore, who 
sunned himself in that vanished garden sloping 
down to what is now a dismal marsh. It was 
he who watched these two fine lime trees in 
their early years, or even he who planted them, 
since he sent seeds out of Holland for a lime 
avenue to another friend. Beneath their slowly 
growing shade he played with Totty and with 
others of the Masham children and theif 
friends : there was Esther Masham, who grew 
from a girl to a young woman whilst Locke 
was there and who has preserved for us his 
elaborately playful letters to her, and several 
Masham sons passing from youth to manhood. 
In this garden, too, Locke strolled with his 
own visitors ; Peter King, his cousin’s son, 4 
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lawyer at the beginning of a career which was 
to make him Lord Chancellor and founder of 
an English noble family, or the new Earl of 
Shaftesbury, already himself a philosopher, or 
Lord Peterborough who was to be Marl- 
borough’s general in Spain, or the great Sir 
Isaac Newton himself. After he died, the 
Frenchman who had been his secretary wrote 
this of Otes : “I cannot but take pleasure in 
imagining to myself, that this place, so well 
known to so many persons of merit, whom I 
have seen come thither from so many parts of 
England to visit Mr. Locke, will be famous to 
posterity for the long abode that great man 
made here.” Locke’s lime trees are now all 
that we, his posterity, have to mark this place, 
but they are a fitter monument perhaps than 
the severe tablet in the gloomy little Church 
of High Laver whence they took him from Otes 
on a day in November 1704. 

In 1708 Damaris Masham died, and as the 
years went by the many sons of Sir Francis 
died too, until it may have seemed that no 
Masham might be left to live at Otes after him. 
But there was still the young Samuel Masham 
at the Royal Court, and after 1702 he was 
Gentleman of the Bedchamber to Prince George 
of Denmark, consort to the sovereign, Her 
Majesty Queen Anne. In 1707 Samuel Masham 
had married, but married, it must have seemed, 
a little beneath him. Her name was Abigail Hill 
and she was a plain, silent, embarrassed and 
penniless woman, who had, like him, come to 
the Royal Court to earn her living, but in no 
very honourable post, for she had started as a 
sort of superior chambermaid or even a washer- 
woman, as her sister Alice was after her. She 
owed even this employment to a distant rela- 
tionship with the ruling lady of the day, Sarah, 
Duchess of Marlborough, Anne’s closest friend 
and, it seemed to many people, the effective 
ruler of the country. When she married, 
Abigail Hill was one of the Queen’s “ dressers,” 
who were personal maids who slept on the 
floor of the Royal bedroom, ready at hand day 
and night to help the Queen to her clothes and 
anything else she wanted, to open the doors 
and empty the slops. Nevertheless her marriage 
had taken place in the rooms of Doctor Arbuth- 
not, one of the Court physicians : further, the 
Queen herself had come in person and had even 





provided “‘ a round sum ” for her dowry. The 
explanation of this extraordinary development, 
which is unique in the history of the English 
court and in English politics, was that the 
wretched, shuffling Abigail Masham had by 
1707 begun to oust her exalted kinswoman as 
the Queen’s personal associate. Mrs. Samuel 
Masham, in fact, was to become one of the most 
powerful political personages in the country, 
strong enough to take from the Duchess of 
Marlborough the office of keeper of the Queen’s 
purse, to help in the fall of the Whigs from 
power and the retirement of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, to affect powerfully the movement 
for peace which led to the Treaty of Utrecht 
in 1714. 

The vanished Library at Otes must once 
have contained the evidence on how all this 
came about. From the side of Abigail’s corre- 
spondents and critics the story of what hap- 
pened after 1707 is well enough known and too 
lengthy for us here. What we do not yet know, 
however, is exactly how it all began and above 
all exactly how she managed to bring it off, what 
she herself thought of it, or indeed what she 
thought at all on any subject other than the 
political matters discussed in the score or so 
of her letters which survive. It was not all a 
matter of the bullied and dependent Queen 
turning from the outrageous Duchess to her 
personal servant for solace and companionship, 
and finally even for advice and political guid- 
ance. For Mrs. Masham was probably a Tory 
and a High Churchwoman to start with, as 
against the Whiggism and Low Church per- 
suasion of the Marlboroughs, and very early 
in the story that astute Tory leader, Robert 
Harley, later Earl of Oxford, had discovered 
that he also was related to her in just the same 
distant way as the Duchess, and used her as a 
means of backstairs influence on the Queen. 
The letters and the memoirs of the Marl- 
boroughs, of Harley and Godolphin, and of 
Samuel Masham’s friends Dean Swift, Arbuth- 
not and Pope—indeed of most of the leading 
political and literary figures of the Augustan 
Age—tells us everything except what was going 
on behind the broad features and red nose of 
Abigail Masham herself. We have Sarah Marl- 
borough’s superb fulminations over that “ no- 
body but a chambermaid, whom I took from a 





broom,” and her account of a series of extra- 
ordinary scenes between her and the Queen, 
with Abigail Masham creeping furtively in the 
background. We know that the great Com- 
mander-in-Chief made a bedchamber crisis 
over her presence near the Queen and that his 
officers drank ‘“‘ damnation to Mrs. Masham ” 
because the Queen insisted that her brother, 
Colonel Hill, should be made a General, and 
her husband, Samuel Masham, a Colonel. We 
know that she was a personage so important to 
the Tory Party, which was finally victorious in 
1711, that Swift wrote of her when she was 
about to have a baby in that year “ Pray God 


preserve her life, which is of great importance.” . 


This baby died, but it seems that when her 
only son to survive was born the following 
year the Queen was present at the christening. 
This second Samuel Masham was the heir to a 
barony, for on January Ist, 1712, his father had 
been created Lord Masham of Otes in Essex 
and his patent still survives. The Queen did this 
reluctantly and as part of a move to make up 
a Tory majority in the House of Lords so as 
to bring Marlborough’s wars to an end. She 
had become so fond of Abigail Masham and 
so dependent on her being perpetually near 
her that, as a contemporary says, ““ The Queen 
told me, she never had any design to make a 
great lady of her, and should lose a useful 
servant about her person : for it would give 
great offence to have a peeress lie upon the floor, 
and do several other inferior offices ; but at last 
consented, upon the condition she remained as 
dresser.” The family of Masham had risen to 
nobility, but in the oddest manner in the history 
of the English noble order. 

All this took place at a great distance from 
the quiet moated house in Essex, where it 
seems that the widowed Sir Francis, the Whig, 
lived on with his daughter Esther until 1722, 
not rich enough to provide the poor girl with 
the dowry she must have to get a husband. 
After Queen Anne’s death in 1714, the political 
consequence of his Tory son and his daughter- 
in-law melted entirely in the long, long Whig 
summertime which set in with the Hanoverians. 
They retired gracefully, and despite the many 
insinuations of peculation which have been 
made against Abigail Masham, it must be said 
somewhat penuriously, to a small house at 
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Langley in Buckinghamshire. Lord and Lady 
Masham cannot have lived for many years at 
Otes, but after he had succeeded his father in 
the baronetcy, Lord Masham did move there 
from Langley. For the nine or ten years after 
about 1725 it was the figures of Samuel and 
Abigail Masham which were to be seen behind 
those mullioned windows and beneath the lime 
trees in the garden, together with their relatives, 
the Hills. In December 1734 Lady Masham 
died, and in her turn was carried over the fields 
and along the winding pathway to the church- 
yard of High Laver ; her tomb is at the east 
end, not many feet away from Locke’s, which is 


round the corner along the outside wall of the 


church, though the weathered tablet has been 
moved inside to protect it from further fading, 
Beside her lie Alice Hill, her sister and com- 
panion in the menial service of the Crown, John 
Hill, her useless soldier brother, and her 
husband, who died in 1758. High Laver 
churchyard is the final gathering ground of 
the Court of Queen Anne. 

It is a delicious paradox that John Locke, 
the great philosopher of Whiggism, the des- 
troyer of the divinity of the English kings, 
should find himself thus surrounded by this 
company of court favourites and Tory hangers- 
on. In their deaths at least the victory must go 
to that loyal Royalist knight, Sir Robert Filmer, 
whose Divine Right of Kingship Locke had 
annihilated, for Sir Robert is splendidly en- 
tombed in the Filmer family church in the 
midst of generation upon generation of Tory 
Filmer baronets buried around him right down 
to our century. But Abigail Masham’s ston 
has an importance greater than that of palace 
intrigue. The issue of the right relation be 
tween monarchy and the party in power, which 
was fought out through and around her, was 4 
constitutional problem that had to be solved 
before Locke’s ideal, our ideal, of government 
by consent of the governed could become pari 
of a settled system. The actual constitutiond 
crises in which she figured provided consider 
able precedents for our later practice. It wa 
because of her that we had the first “ Bed 
chamber Crisis,” and because of her husband, 
among other things, that the expedient 4 
creating peers to solve a constitutional dead: 


lock was invented. Abigail Masham deserves 
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more serious attention than historians have 
given to her hitherto. 

The 1st Lord Masham does not seem to 
have been much at Otes in the twenty-three 
years left to him after the death of his wife. 
She was mourned by Swift as his best friend, 
and from Swift’s correspondence we learn, 
too, that her son, now in his twenty’s, was 
“ jll-natured and proud, and very little in him,” 
and that Swift “ hated him from a boy ” and 
“ much disliked his education.” It was on this 
young man, however, that Masham based all 
his hopes, and when he was married in 1736, 
he strained himself to the utmost to settle on 
him enough money to maintain a respectable 
establishment for a nobleman’s heir. Langley 
had to be sold and the father left so little 
for himself that he had to lodge with his 
son in London and could no longer afford his 
coach. For this reason we must perhaps sup- 
pose that during these years the bustling house 
at Otes was deserted, or let out to strangers. 
The bulging library was still there, of course, 
and it had already attracted the attention of 
scholars. F. C. Masham had died unmarried 
in 1731 and his money (and so Locke’s money) 
had come to the main family line, which had 
inherited from General Hill as well. Young 
Samuel Masham’s match was also promising 
enough financially, for Miss Winnington was 
talked of as “worth £20,000,” and is fact 
brought him as much as £10,000. By this time 
the politics of Queen Anne’s reign were far 
enough away for him to take up the family’s 
traditional association with the Court, and he 
became Lord of the Bedchamber to George II 
and George III successively, and was granted 
a Royal pension of £1,000 a year in 1761. The 
Mashams were consolidating their social con- 
sequence, but the new representative was no 
fortune builder : his tastes were for the world 
of haut ton, and the Tudor manor house of 
Otes can have been of little consequence to him. 

With so much settled on him already, he 
had little to expect from his father’s death, 
but he had nevertheless begun to borrow money, 
his wife’s fortune having already been dis- 
sipated. When he succeeded to the title in 1758 


| he owed £3,000 on a complicated mortgage 


dated 1757 owned ostensibly by a Dr. Taylor, 


| but probably in fact by a man whose name 
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QUEEN ANNE, 1665-1714 ; Mrs. Masham 
kept her purse 


appears as a witness only to the deed. This 
was a certain “‘ Robert Palmer of the Parish of 
St. Andrew, Holborn,” a shrewd character, 
knowledgeable enough in money and in land 
to become in 1765 agent for the colossal estate 
of the Russells, Dukes of Bedford. In 1761 his 
wife died, and a year later Masham married 
again, this time a lady who had been with him 
in the Royal service, a Miss Charlotte Dive. 
She brought him {8,000 and an extravagant 
disposition : the second Lady Masham was a 
high flier. In her company Lord Masham 
ruined himself and his family swiftly, certainly 
and for ever. In five years they ran through her 








dowry and £6,600 more besides ; this was all 
owed to the ingenious Mr. Palmer. This 
burden of debt, small as aristocratic finances 
went in that age, was far too great for the 
modest resources of the barony of Masham. 
In a deed dated 1766 all the Masham lands, 
Otes. manor and farm, Matching, Little Laver 
Hall and the rest, became the absolute property 
of Robert Palmer. All he allowed to Masham 
was £450 a year for his life and the right to 
live at Otes ; in 1767 the court baron of Otes 
acknowledged Robert Palmer as lord of the 
manor, and no longer recognized the over- 
lordship of the ruined peer at the manor house. 

The money had gone on high living of the 
conventional sort. The second Lord Masham 
has left behind him the reputation of hard 
drinking, and also bills for ice cream, for a 
consignment of tea, and for plants and seeds, 
both flowers and vegetables. From this it is 
perhaps to be inferred that the new Lady 
Masham saw to it that the manor house of Otes 
was refurbished and its gardens laid out and 
stocked anew—many of the features which 
are to be seen in the picture of the place which 
illustrates this article may date from after 
1762. But the alterations were not only 
internal, and the last of the Mashams sold up 
more than his family lands. One of the literary 
scandals of the later eighteenth century was the 
manner in which this fashionable couple treated 
the family library. “‘ About the year 1762,” 
said a writer in the Critical Review in 1785, 
“when the late Lord Masham married his 
second lady, his lordship thought proper to 
remove the useless volumes of ancient learning, 
part of the library, which had been bequeathed 
to the family by Mr. Locke, and the manu- 
scripts of Dr. Cudworth, to make room for 
books of polite amusement.” We do not know 
exactly how much of the manuscript evidence 
about his predecessors in the manor house of 
Otes this irresponsible wastrel got rid of in this 
way. We do know that the bookseller who 
bought from him behaved with “no more 
regard for these learned volumes than the 
right honourable Goth who had expelled them 
from his library,” and that when he found he 
could not sell some of the papers “‘ threw them 
into his garret where they were exposed to the 
rats and the depredations of his maid.” . 


When Lady Masham was dying, her hus- 
band tock down her last words on a scrap of 
paper which is still to be seen. “‘ Do you 
think that I shall recover ?’ ‘ If you could get 
starting I should hope you wd. but your being 
so weak and being obliged to lie in bed so much, 
I am afraid you cannot bear.’ . . . ‘ Make Bell a 
present.’ . . . I asked her and said I hope she 
did not take anything ill of me. She held up 
her hand and said ‘ Oh no, no’ and shook me 
by the hand. May 2oth, 1773.” The decay of 
a family is always melancholy to watch, and it 


may be more difficult for us to forgive the man | 


who brought it about than it was for his dying 
wife. The last Lord Masham spent three 
desolate years after that mournful day, looking 
out alone over the trees and the gardens, the 
lake and the fields which were no longer his 
own, so burdened with debt that he was unable 
to attend the House of Lords. We know most 
about him in the years 1775-76, the last months 
of his life, for he was one of the figures in the 
trial in December, 1776 before the Upper 
House of “ The Duchess of Kingston” for 
bigamy. This notorious lady had, as Miss 
Chudleigh, contracted a marriage in her early 
years from which she had been given what 
then corresponded to a separation order. She 
had later become the mistress and _ finally 
“‘ married ” the last Duke of Kingston, one of 
Masham’s boon companions, after whose death 
her famous trial took place at the instigation 
of his surviving relatives. We have a group of 
letters between her and Lord Masham, in which 
she appeals to their earlier association in the 
service of the Royal Court and asks for his 
help. From these last letters to and from 3 
Masham at Otes it appears that the ageing and 
infirm widower did his best to assist her, but 
she lost her case, though not the property, and 
left for the Court of Catherine of Russia. Lord 
Masham died on June 14th, 1776, when all his 
honours became extinct, and so did the family 
of Masham. 

There is some evidence that Otes was left 
empty, but still furnished and the books and 
papers still in place, for some time afterwards. 
A learned Bishop, Edmund Law of Carlisle, 
who had once visited the library, wrote to “ the 
gentlemen to whom the library at Oates be- 
longed ” to ask for anything which might help 
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in his edition of Locke’s Works which appeared 
in 1777. It was Mr. Palmer who replied and it 
was Mr. Palmer who finally removed the con- 
tents, or more probably some of the contents, 
of the house to his own seat at Holme Park, 
Sonning, Berkshire. There they remained until 
about eighty years ago, Locke’s porous stone, 
his chair, and many of his books amongst them. 
The Miss Palmer who owned them then, how- 
ever, was conscious that much had disappeared 
and after her death the Palmer family began 
its own decline, and by 1916 all had gone, and 
their Masham possessions are now completely 
scattered. The only papers from Otes which 
can still be traced are the few family documents 
which have been quoted here, and Esther 
Masham’s letter book, which has got as far 
afield as Chicago. So completely has the thread 
been broken that we cannot tell whether the 
broad-featured lady in the National Portrait 
Gallery whose picture has “ Lady Abigail 
Masham ”’ on its label is in fact the lady whose 
portrait must have hung at Otes. In fact, we 
no longer know what this extraordinary woman 
looked like. 

Tenants were found to live in the house by 
the Palmers, but we do not know who they 


were : they certainly altered and enlarged the 
house. By 1801 it was empty again, and this 
time it was put up for sale at auction by a 
“Mr. Robins at Garroways Coffee House, 
Change Alley, Cornhill, on* Thursday 1st 
October, 1801.” His catalogue of the estate 
reads much as they do today : “ The Manor of 
Oates, with the Mansion House, Offices of 
every description, Plantation, Garden, Fish 
Ponds, Lawns, Paddocks, Lands and Woods. 
Containing 116 acres .. . rental 1239. . . Oates 
Mansion House. Part erected within these few 
years.” The newer part of the building was 
what was now “desirable” and the older 
house which the Mashams had lived in was now 
offices and servants quarters. But it seems that 
no adequate bid was made at this sale and the 
same lots were put up again in the same place a 
year later, on July 19th, 1802. Otes was still 
impossible to get rid of, and though the lands 
were finally taken up, “ The Mansion House of 
Oates ” was never lived in again. By 1830 it 
had been pulled down, and by 1890 it had dis- 
appeared almost as completely as it is today. 
It was in 19§2 that the one remaining outhouse 
fell to the ground. 
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Madame de Pompadour’s 


Theatre 
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A hunt at the time of Louis XV, from a tapestry in the Pitti Palace, Florence 


“If ever a house radiated cheerfulness, that house is Versailles,’ Miss Mitford 
writes of the palace in the middle years of King Louis XV. 


presented the unedifying but cheerful 

spectacle of several thousand people 
living for pleasure and very much enjoying 
themselves. Pleasure, indeed, had an almost 
political significance, since the nobles, removed 
from their estates and drugged with useless 
privilege, had to be kept contented and amused. 
A state department, Les Menus Plaisirs, was 
devoted to its promotion, drew upon almost 
unlimited funds and was sought after as a 
profession by promising young men. People 
in those days approved of pleasure. When the 
Duc de Nivernais left on his very serious and 
tricky mission to London after the Seven Years’ 
War, he was described as going “ like Anacreon, 
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crowned with roses and singing of pleasure.” 
This was intended as high praise. Shocked by 
the contemplation of such a merry pointless 
life, nineteenth-century historians have been at 
great pains to emphasize the boredom from 
which, they say, the whole Court, and the 
King himself, suffered. No doubt a life devoted 
to amusement must sometimes show the revers¢ 
side of the medal ; and it is true that boredom 
was the enemy, to be vanquished by fair means 
or foul. But the memoirs of the day, and the 
accounts of those courtiers who lived through 
the Revolution and remembered the Ancien 
Régime, do not suggest that it often got the 
upper hand ; on the contrary they speak, one 
and all, of a life without worries and without 
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remorse, of a perfectly serene laziness of the 
spirit, of perpetual youth, of happy days out 
of doors and happy evenings chatting and 
gambling in the great wonderful palace, its 
windows opening wide on the fountains, the 
forest and the Western sky. If ever a house 
radiated cheerfulness, that house is Versailles ; 
no other building in the world is such a felici- 
tous combination of palace and country home. 

The four main pastimes were love, gambling, 
hunting and the official entertainments. Love 
was played like a game, or like a comedy by 
Marivaux ; it had, of course, nothing to do 
with marriage. Children, in those days, were 
married off in their teens, and these little hus- 
bands and wives usually grew up to be very 
fond of each other, sharing the same interests, 
absorbed in the family and its fortunes. Even 
if they did not like each other, which was rare, 
they could generally manage to get on, since 
good manners demanded that they should ; 
it was quite unusual for a woman to go back to 
her father or into a convent because she could 
not bear to live with her husband. She had a 
lover, he had a mistress ; everything was most 
friendly. “I allow you every latitude,” the 
courtiers used to say to their wives, “ except 
footmen and Princes of the Blood.” A husband, 
finding his wife in the arms of her lover : 
“Madame! Is this prudent ? Supposing 
somebody else had seen you !” Mademoiselle 
de Richelieu and the Comte de Gisors played 
together when they were very small and fell in 
love. When they were of marriageable age they 
so desperately wanted to marry each other that 
various sentimental relations tried to help them. 
It was a perfectly suitable match. But Gisors, 
though one of the paragons of that age, enor- 
mously rich and son of the powerful Maréchal 
de Belle Ile, had bourgeois blood ; he was the 
grandson of Fouquet. The Duc de Richelieu 
would not hear of such a connexion ; he 
absolutely refused his consent to the marriage, 
saying coldly : “ If they are in love, they will 
find each other in society.” 

The bourgeoisie of Paris did not see things 
with the same eye. The financier la Popeliniere 
discovered a revolving fireplace in his wife’s 
bedroom by which the Duc de Richelieu used 
to come from the next door house and visit her. 
He turned her into the street there and then. 


The pretty creature went straight off to a race 
meeting which was going on near Paris, found 
Maréchals de Saxe and de Lowendal and per- 
suaded them to take her home and use their 
influence with her husband. It was just after 
Fontenoy, and they were at the very height of 
their glory. But la Popeliniere was adamant, 
his door remained shut. Richelieu gave her a 
house and an income but she very soon died of 
cancer. At Versailles such tragic dramas were 
unheard of. Good manners—bon ton—pre- 
vailed in love as in everything else ; the game 
must be played according to the rules. Gam- 
bling was a more savage pursuit ; enormous 
fortunes were won and lost at the tables and, 
as in eighteenth-century England, everything 
was the subject of a bet. At the Queen’s table, 
where they played the dowdy cavagnole with 
dice, it was possible to lose 200 louis (guineas) 
in an evening ; at the King’s table, where 
piquet and whist were played, 1,000 louis and 
more quite often changed hands, a huge sum 
in those days. 

As for the hunting, this existence would 
hardly have been possible without it. The men 
were properly exercised and properly fed ; 
since man is, after all, an animal, he can rather 
easily be happy under these circumstances. It 
is the fashion now, among those who have 
never hunted, to regard it as a dull and cruel 
sport. Dull it is not ; and for cruelty it cannot 
compare with the long awful journey to the 
gruesome slaughterhouse, against which no 
voice is ever raised. A day on horseback in the 
immeasurable forest, with its rides starring 
out, each ending in a blue distance, and its 
varying carpet of leaves and flowers : the smell 
of earth and horses, the cold rain on a warm 
face, the distant horn when the hunt seemed 
lost, the kill by a lake with wild swans circling 
overhead, the tunes, unchanged in those woods 
since Charlemagne, which the hunters play 
over the dead beast : the gathering cold and 
darkness of the ride home, the lighted warmth 
of the arrival, the relaxed nerves and physical 
well-being—these things once felt can never be 
forgotten. Louis XV, so delicate as a child 


that they hardly expected to rear him, grew 
up with iron health; he never felt tired. 
During the thirty years of his prime he killed 
the enormous average of 210 stags a year, 





without counting wolves and wild boar. His 
huntsman, Lasmartre, was a privileged being 
who could say what he liked to the King. 
“ The King treats me well,” said the Maréchal 
de Saxe, ‘“‘ but he doesn’t talk more to me than 
to Lasmartre.” After killing two stags one day 
the King said : 

“* Lasmartre, are the horses tired ? ” 

“Yes, Sire, they’re just about finished.” 

“ And the hounds ? ” 

“Tired ? I should say they were.” 

“ All right, Lasmartre. I'll be hunting again 
the day after to-morrow.” Silence. “ Did you 
hear me, Lasmartre ? The day after to- 
morrow.” 

“Yes, Sire, I heard you the first time.” 
- Loud aside : “It’s always the same thing, he 
asks if the animals are tired, he never thinks of 
the men.” 

One of his keepers calculated that in one year 
Louis XV covered 8,100 miles on horseback, 
on foot, or in a caléche. If the hunting had to 
be put off because of hard frost, he would go 
for a three-hour gallop, regardless of the 
horse’s legs. He was also fond of partridge 


shooting, and an excellent shot. 








































The palace entertainments were organized 
by the Duc de Richelieu who, as First Gentle- 
man of the Bedchamber, had Les Menus under 
his direct control ; they were always the same 
and had hardly varied for fifty years. Twice a 
week theatre, the Comédie Italienne and the 
Comédie Frangaise ; and on special occasions, 
such as a royal wedding or birth or the cele- 
bration of a victory, there were ballets, balls 
and fireworks. They were all well done, but 
there was no originality and no surprise ; 
except for the balls, they did not much amuse 
the King. He was a restless man who loved 
change and novelty. 

Soon after her arrival at Versailles Madame 
de Pompadour, always thinking how best to 
amuse and interest him and keep off the yellow 
colour which meant that he was bored, decided 
to get up private theatricals among their little 
set of close friends. She herself, having been 
taught to sing by Jeliotte of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and to speak alexandrines by 
Crébillon, the old dramatist, was well known 
to be one of the best amateur actresses in 
France ; and she was certainly not averse from 
showing off her talent to the King. All her 
friends received the idea with enthusiasm. 
Everybody enjoys private theatricals. Choosing 
the play, distributing the parts, the rehearsals, 
the dressing up, the gossip, the jokes and 
even the quarrels involved, give rise to all 
sorts of diversions ; the whole thing is fun. 
Though they had never been held at Court 
before, they were a favourite amusement 
of the age ; when people were exiled from 
Versailles, or ruined, or for some other sad 
reason obliged to go and live on their estates, 
the first thing they always did, even before 
adding a modicum of comfort to some old, 
semi-ruined chateau which had not’been lived 
in for years, was to build a theatre. King 
Stanislas had a famous theatre at Lunéville ; 
so had Maréchal de Saxe at Chambord ; and 
so, later on, after his disgrace, had the Duc de 
Choiseul at Chanteloup. Almost every edu- 
cated person could act, or play a musical instru- 
ment ; even in the depth of the provinces 
enough neighbours could usually be found to 
form an orchestra capable of playing light opera. 
When Madame de Pompadour began looking 
for talent among courtiers of the King’s set, 


“4 strong smell of musk .. .” 
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she found that they could nearly all act or 
dance, some could also sing and play some 
instrument and many of them had musical 
servants. 

A tiny theatre, holding an audience of 
fourteen, was now built, under the supervision 
of the Marquise, in a gallery which led to the 
Cabinet des Médailles, and decorated by Pérot 
and Bouchér. Perronet designed the costumes 
and Notrelle the wigs. Rehearsals took place 
at Choisy, in deep secret, even the King not 
being allowed to attend ; and in a remarkably 
short time the curtain went up on the first of 
the many plays to be produced in the Théatre 
des Petits Cabinets: Tartuffe, on January 
17th, 1747. The King was so excited for it that 
he came home from hunting before he had 
killed his stag ; its foot arrived in the middle of 
the entr’acte. The audience consisted of the 
King, Mesdames d’Estrades and du Roure, 
the Maréchal de Saxe, M. de Tournehem, 
Madame de Pompadour’s uncle, M. de 
Vandiéres her brother, Champcenetz the King’s 
valet and his son, and one or two other servants. 
The Maréchal de Noailles, Prince de Conti, 
and the Comte de Noailles, governor of Ver- 
sailles, were among those refused admission. 
The Comte de Noailles asked if he could have 
leave to go and hide his tears in Paris ; the 
King was delighted at the suggestion. ‘“‘ The 
Comte de Noailles,” he said afterwards to the 
Dauphin, “ has taken a hatred for the Court 
and he’s going off to seek oblivion in the arms 
of his wife.” The Dauphin asked why, and 
the King replied that it was a secret. The actors 
were Mesdames de Pompadour, de Sassenage, 
de Pons and the tall Duchesse de Brancas, the 
Ducs d’Ayen, de Nivernais, de Meuse, de la 
Valli¢re and M. de Croissy. The orchestra : 
the Duc de Chaulnes and M. de Sourches with 
a few musical servants ; no professionals on 
this occasion, though later on some of the 
King’s musicians took part when operas were 
given. The whole thing was a resounding 
success, and plans were laid for a season of 
repertory in the Thédtre des Petits Cabinets. 

Madame de Pompadour now issued a set 
of rules for her troupe, which she and the 
King drew up together : 

1. Nobody may join the Society who is not an 


experienced actor. Beginners are not 
admitted. 
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KING LOUIS xv, as Apollo ? c. 1745; 
Terracotta bust by L. S. Adam 


2. It is forbidden to change parts without the 
consent of all the other members of the 
Society. 

3. Each person will state in what capacity he or 
she is joining. 

4. In case of absence the absentee may not 
choose a substitute, this to be done by the 
other members of the Society. 

5. The absentee goes back to his original job 
on his return. 

6. Nobody may refuse a part because it is un- 
flattering or tiring. 

These six rules apply to actors and actresses alike. 


7. Works to be acted will be chosen by the 
actresses. 

8. They will fix the date of the performance, as 
well as the number, the day and the hour of 
the rehearsals. 

g. The actors will arrive punctually at the re- 
hearsals, subject to a fine for lateness to be 
imposed by the actresses. 

10. The actresses will be allowed half an hour’s 
grace ; if later than that they will be subject 
to a fine which they themselves will fix. 


Madame de Pompadour also laid it down 
that an author could go to the rehearsals only 
if his play was being given for the first time. 





The author of an established play was, how- 
ever, always invited to the performance. 

On January 24th two more plays were 
given, Le Préjugé a la Mode by la Chaussée and 
l’Esprit de Contradiction by Dufresny. After 
that there was a new play every other week 
until the “season” ended on April 17th. 
In all these plays Madame de Pompadour took 
the chief woman’s part ; she was acknowledged 
to be far better than the other women, though 
some of the men were up to professional stan- 
dards. The Duc de Nivernais, in Le Méchant, 
was so much better than Roselli of the Comédie 
Francaise that Gresset, the author, asked if 
Roselli could come and see his interpretation. 
The original of Le Méchant was the Duc 
d’Ayen ; they had great fun with this play and 
rehearsed it for two months. While nearly 
every inhabitant of Versailles was passionately 
anxious to get somehow, by hook or by crook, 
an invitation to Madame de Pompadour’s 
theatre, the Marquise herself was longing for 
the presence of the one person who would not 
spring forward when she lifted her little finger : 
the Queen, the dowdy, sleepy Queen, im- 
pervious to fashion and charm. She knew all 
about the theatre because Moncrif was always 


showing her little odds and ends he wrote for it. 
“* Very nice to be sure,” she said at last, “‘ and 


now, Moncrif, that’s enough.” She was very 
kind and polite to Madame de Pompadour, 
who continued to pay her court most punc- 
tiliously, although it must often have bored 
and tired her to do so. The outward appear- 
ances were thus perfectly maintained; but the 
Marquise wanted more than that ; she really 
seems to have wanted, in her affectionate 
bourgeois way, to be looked upon as one of the 
family. In the end, it must be said that she 
succeeded, but these were early days, and tact- 
ful and clever as she generally was, she started 
off by making a curious mistake. She saw that 
the Queen’s happiness, interest and occupation 
was in her religion, and she thought a good 
way to approach her would be by showing an 
interest in the life of the Chapel. 

Now Madame de Pompadour was totally 
irreligious ; that is to say, she was not one of 
those who, believing in God, and understand- 
ing the protocol with which He is surrounded, 
are kept away by some weakness of the flesh ; 


she simply did not understand the meaning 
of religion. All her life she behaved with an 
extraordinary denseness where anything to do 
with the Church was concerned. The first step 
she took towards a greater intimacy with the 
Queen was to ask if she could assist at the cere- 
mony, on Maundy Thursday, when the Queen 
and fifteen ladies of the Court washed the feet 
of poor little girls. How could she have 
expected the Queen to allow this ? The answer 
was kind but firm : there were enough ladies 
already to wash the feet : the Marquise would 
have the merit of her wish without the incon- 
venience of its fulfilment. Nothing daunted, 
Madame de Pompadour had another idea. 
Why should she not take round the plate on 
Easter Sunday ? (This was a function reserved 
for particularly holy Duchesses.) She set about 
it rather differently. “‘ Everybody tells me,” she 
said to the Duchesse de Luynes, the Queen’s 
lady-in-waiting, “that I am expected to take 
round the plate on Sunday.” Madame de 
Luynes went with this news to her mistress, 
who said that she supposed even the King 
would hardly think Madame de Pompadour a 
very suitable choice, and quickly named 
Madame de Castries. Madame de Luynes, a 
thoroughly nice person, was always smoothing 
out matters between Madame de Pompadour 
and the Queen. When the Court was about to 
leave for Fontainebleau, Madame de Pompa- 
dour asked if she could travel in the Queen’s 
coach, a suggestion that was ill received. It was 
an enormous honour at Versailles to travel with 
the King or the Queen. Madame de Luynes, 
instead of inflaming the Queen against her, as 
so many people would have done, pointed out 
that Madame de Pompadour would not ask 
for such a thing unless the King wanted it. 
She said, privately, to her husband that it must 
be remembered how nice the Marquise always 
was to the Queen. Finally, she almost forced 
her mistress to say that the coaches were quite 
full, but that, if one of the ladies were to drop 
out, Madame de Pompadour would be given 
her place. Eventually this very thing hap- 
pened ; the Queen accepted her company with 
a good grace and even invited her to dinner 
before starting. 

The Queen was not at all ill disposed to- 
wards Madame de Pompadour, quite the 
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LA BELLE JARDINIERE, Mme. de Pompadour by Boucher 


contrary ; she could not, of course, allow her 
to take part in the religious life at Versailles, 
but the theatre was a different affair. She 
now made a little bargain. She had an old 
friend, M. de la Mothe, a worthy old soldier, 
who deserved, she thought, to be a Marshal of 
France. There was no possible objection ; the 
King gave M. de la Mothe his baton and, in 


return, the Queen, the new Maréchal, his 
Maréchale, and the Duc and Duchesse de 
Luynes went to the very next performance 


at the Thédtre des Petits Cabinets. The King 
himself had chosen the play, Le Préjugé a la 
Mode, not perhaps the most tactful choice 
imaginable as it mocked at conjugal love. But 
it was the lightest of light comedies ; Madame 











the Vicomte de Rohan hold the stage. . .” 


de Pompadour acted a difficult part to perfec- 
tion, and nobody seems to have been put out. 
When the play was over, the same actors gave a 
miniature opera, Bacchus et Erigone. The Duc 
de Luynes notes that Madame de Pompadour 
was excellent, with her small but lovely voice. 
Next best, though far behind the star, was the 
Duchesse de Brancas. As for M. de Courten- 
vaux, he could have been a dancer at the ballet 
any day he liked. 

The enthusiastic players went from strength 
to strength ; soon they began to long for a 
bigger stage and more numerous audience. In 
1748, while the Court was away at Fontaine- 
bleau, a theatre was constructed in the well of 
the Ambassador’s Staircase which led to the 
state rooms in the north wing. As this stair- 
case had to be used twice a year for certain 
diplomatic functions, as well as for a procession 
of the Cordons Bleu (knights of the Saint Esprit), 
the theatre was made in movable sections ; it 
could be taken down in fourteen hours and put 
up again in twelve. There is a gouache by 
Cochin of this little blue and silver theatre ; 
Madame de Pompadour and the Vicomte de 
Rohan hold the stage ; they are singing in the 
opera Acis et Galatée, the Marquise in a huge 
skirt of white taffeta embroidered with reeds, 
shells and fountains, a bodice of palest pink 
and green gauzy draperies. The King and his 
friends in the auditorium are all holding copies 
of the libretto ; in the orchestra the Prince de 
Dombes can be seen, the Saint Esprit on his 
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Acis et Galatée, performed at the Théatre des Petits Appartements. “Mme de Pompadour and 


Gouache by Cochin 


bosom, puffing into a big bassoon. Many am- 
bitious works were given there during the next 
year, with great success where comedy was 
concerned, though the King was apt to yawn 
rather at tragedy. After a play called Le Prince 
de Noisy in which Madame de Pompadour, 
dressed as Prince Charming—but very decently, 
not showing more leg than in a riding habit— 
had played the title rdle, the King, least demon- 
strative of men, kissed her in front of everybody 
and said “‘ you are the most delicious woman in 
France.” 

Things were not always so rosy, however. 
During a performance of Tancréde the King 
received the news that, on his orders most 
reluctantly given, Prince Charles Edward had 
been arrested outside the Opera in Paris and 
taken to Vincennes. Charles Stewart was a 
hero to the French, as well as an honoured 
guest, and that evening was spoilt for every- 
body. Then there was the dreadful day when 
the Prince de Dombes downed his big bassoon 
and killed M. de Coigny, one of their very 
best actors, in a duel. Coigny was the King’s 
greatest friend. He was told the news at his 
lever, immediately cancelled the hunt and went 
straight to the Marquise ; when he came away, 
his eyes were red with weeping. The Prince 
de Dombes was really not to blame ; Coigny 
had lost a lot of money to him, lost his temper 
and said “ only a bastard could be so lucky.” 
This was a bit too near the knuckle, as Dombes 
was a grandson of Louis XIV and Madame de 
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Montespan. He said nothing at the time ; but, 
when the party broke up, he whispered to 
Coigny that he would be by the river below 
Passy at the point du jour. The place where 
they met has been called that ever since. Forth- 
coming performances in the little theatre were 
cancelled, and Madame de Pompadour had 
migraine for a week. 

Soon after this a strong smell of musk in the 
King’s rooms indicated that Son Excellence 
(Richelieu) was back from the wars, with a 
baton in his hand, Marshal of France. He was in 
particularly high favour with the King because 
he had succeeded in conquering Parma, an 
establishment that would do very well for 
Madame Infante, until something better should 
turn up. She had really wanted a throne ; but 
anything was better than being the wife of a 
younger son at the Spanish court. While he 
was away, the Marquise had been writing very 
friendly little notes to Richelieu : “ I look for- 
ward so much to your return, do let it be as 
soon as possible,” and so on; perhaps she 
thought he would now feel better disposed 
towards her. She was soon to be undeccived. 
Richelieu was First Gentleman of the Bed- 
chamber ; and, by all the rights of Court usage, 
the Thédtre des Petits Cabinets should have been 
directly under his control, first of all because 
he was responsible for the palace entertain- 
ments and the department of “ Les Menus,” 
and secondly, because the Ambassador’s Stair- 
case was part of the state rooms, which were 
also his department. The Duc d’Aumont, who 
had been First Gentleman during his absence, 
had always been perfectly agreeable when 
furniture, carriages, costumes, chandeliers, 
Stage jewellery, and a thousand and one other 
properties were borrowed from the warehouse 
of Les Menus by the Marquise and her producer, 
the Duc de la Valliére. On one occasion, he did 
query a bill. Madame de Pompadour went to 
the King, who sanctioned it at once, but 
remarked, “‘ Just you wait until Son Excellence 
gets back ; things will be very different then.” 
He was perfectly right. Richelieu had not been 
in the palace twenty-four hours before he wrote 
a strong letter to the King, protesting against 
the abuses which M. de la Valliére had intro- 
duced while his back was turned. The King 
did not reply. 
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A Carte d’Entrée to Mme. de Pompadour’s Theatre, 1759 


From the portrait by La T 
MARIE LESZCZINSKA, Queen of France 
“ the dowdy, sleepy Queen.” 








Richelieu then struck. He gave orders that 
no properties were to be taken from Les Menus, 
that none of their workmen, or musicians, were 
to be employed, by anybody whomsoever, with- 
out a chit signed by himself. The musicians, 
who received this warning on their way to a 
rehearsal, rushed to his office to ask for further 
instructions ; they were plainly told that they 
must work no more for Madame de Pompadour. 
M. de la Valliére then went round to protest ; 
the terrible Duke merely made a gesture which 
indicated that, as indeed everybody knew 
already, he was very friendly with Madame de 
la Valli¢re. The Marquise now entered the 
fray. What she said to the King is not known ; 
but that evening, while his hunting boots were 
being pulled off by Son Excellence, the King 
asked him how many times he had been to the 
Bastille ? ‘“‘ Three times, Sire.” That was all, 
but it was enough. The Duke was obliged to 
take the hint and to reverse the orders he had 
given. He said to the Duc de Luynes, who was 
always so much occupied with questions of 
Court usage, that, of course, the offices of state 
would lose all their meaning if abuses like this 
were allowed to creep in—it had been his duty 
to protest—he had protested—Madame de 
Pompadour was the mistress—no more to be 
said. Meanwhile this accomplished courtier 
had been all the time in the company of 
Madame de Pompadour and her troupe, at his 
most delightful, covering them with compli- 
ments, laughing, joking, and telling stories of 
his campaign. He had been particularly cordial 
with M. de la Valliére. His manner never 
changed in defeat, and nobody unaware of the 
truth could have guessed that anything was 
going on behind the scenes. The King, how- 
ever, thinking that the Duc de la Vallié¢re had 
been rather badly treated, consoled him with 
the Cordon Bleu at Candlemas. 
The Thédtre des Petits Cabinets went on 
for five years, after which it became too much 
for Madame de Pompadour and she gave it up. 
During this time, 122 performances, in all, 
were given of sixty-one different plays, operas 
and ballets. They were rehearsed until they 
could not be improved : even the most acid 
critics of the Marquise were obliged to admit 
that never did any performance fall below first- 
class professional standards, and that she her- 








self was perfection in all of them. This venture 
had two important consequences for her. It 
consolidated her position at Court ; even so 
mighty a nobleman as the Duc de Richeliey 
was forced to agree that he had met his match, 
while the other courtiers had to go on their 
knees to her if they wanted invitations to the 
plays. People became almost hysterical in 
their efforts to be given the smallest walk-on 
part, to be allowed to play in the orchestra or 
to see the performances ; they even bribed 
Madame du Hausset, her maid, who thus 
obtained a very good job for her nephew, with 
the knowledge and amused consent of the 
Marquise. 

On the other hand, the great unpopularity 
with the Parisians, from which she suffered 
for the rest of her life, began at this time. 
Hated by the crowd at Versailles because she 
was a bourgeoise, Madame de Pompadour 
was soon hated by the bourgeoisie because of 
her association with the government, in other 
words the tax collectors. The theatre was 
merely a convenient peg on which to hang their 
grievances. It was said to be an unjustified 
extravagance ; taxes were high ; there was a 
good deal of misery ; and ridiculously inflated 
stories of expenditure were bandied about the 
capital. The temporary theatre in the stair- 
case was supposed to have cost thousands. It 
must be remembered, too, that in those days 
plays and players were considered slightly 
immoral. The great Moliére himself had almost 
been refused Christian burial because he had 
once been an actor ; many priests would not 
give them the sacraments — the Comédi 
Italienne had special dispensation which made 
the Comédie Francaise very angry—and the 
pious Dauphin signed himself with the Cross 
whenever he passed a theatre. D’Angerville 
says that, in imitation of the Marquise, “ the 
whole of France now took a taste for the stage, 
princes and bourgeois alike ; it penetrated even 
into the convents and finished by poisoning 
the morals of quantities of children who were 
brought up to this profession. In short, it 
carried corruption to its extreme limits.” It 
was not true, the taste had existed already, but 
it was convenient to blame Madame de Pom- 
padour for it. From now on she could not do 
right in the eyes of the general public. 




















Saarland : the modern skyline 





The story of one of Europe’s richest and most hotly 
disputed industrial territories 


By ELIZABETH WISKEMANN 


of Europe are much concerned today; 

descends from the Grafschaft or 
“ County ” of Saarbriicken, an ancient fortress 
which lay on the river Saar. The Saar, rising 
in the Vosges, flows northwards towards the 
Moselle, which it joins near Trier : for cen- 
turies the city of Saarbriicken also commanded 
the road between Metz and Mainz. The land 
around belonged, according to the fortunes of 
war and the favours of the Emperor, to the 
Counts of Saarbriicken, the Bishops of Metz 
and the Dukes of Lorraine. For over 400 years, 
that is from 1381 to 1793, Saarbriicken was 
ruled by the same family, the Counts of 
Nassau-Saarbriicken. In 1574 Count Philip III 
officially introduced Protestantism: later, 
the Catholics regained ground, but had no 


Te SAARLAND, WITH WHICH THE powers 


overwhelming majority until the industrial 
developments of the late nineteenth century. 
In the period leading up to the Thirty Years 
War, the scene was one of great prosperity. 
The Saar was particularly well-forested and 
could boast of iron deposits. It was traditional 
to smelt the iron by means of charcoal from the 
woods, but coal was worked, too, and trans- 
ported by river. Glass and porcelain industries 
also flourished at this time. 

The Thirty Years War brought invaders of 
all kinds, destroyers and devastators before 
whom the Protestant Counts fled to France. 
When at last it was over, immigrants from 
Switzerland and elsewhere were attracted by 
the offer to live tax-free for several years. The 
Treaties of Westphalia of 1648 had set the seal 
upon the disintegration of the old German 


All photographs, except that of Herr }. Hoffmann, are by M. R. Platte, and are reproduced by courtesy of the 
French Diplomatic Mission in the Saar 








PRINCE WILHELM HEINRICH, 
** nationalizer ”’ of the mines 


Empire, making room for the eastward expan- 
sion of France. They had, indeed, confirmed 
the cession to France of the Bishoprics of Metz, 
Toul and Verdun. The Counts of Saarbriicken 
held some of their land as vassals of Metz ; 
this fact, and the claims made by Louis XIV’s 
Chambres de. Réunion, brought about the in- 
corporation of much of their land within France 
during the last few decades of the seventeenth 
century. Although in 1662 Count Gustav 
Adolf had refused, his widow later did homage 
to Louis XIV. It was in those days that Vauban 
constructed the fortress of Saarlouis on the 
Saar. When the Peace of Ryswick was made in 
1697 the King of France retained the district 
of Saarlouis, but was obliged to restore the rest 
of the County of Saarbriicken to the Empire. 
This notwithstanding, the influence of 
France prevailed in the Saar throughout the 
eighteenth century. Prince Wilhelm Heinrich 
(the Counts had by now become Princes), who 
ruled from 1741 to 1768, had had a French 
education and was made a general in the 
French Army. He also did all the things a 
prince éclairé was expected to do, building 
chateaux a4 la Versailles and encouraging 





economic development. Thus, it is not sur- 
prising to learn that Prince Wilhelm Heinrich 
reorganized and “nationalized” the coal- 
mines in the Saar in 1751 ; from that day to 
this, with tiny exceptions, they have been 
state-owned, though by very different states. 

The last of the Nassau-Saarbriicken line to 
reign was Wilhelm Heinrich’s successor, Prince 
Ludwig ; he belonged to the class of petty 
German prince who played soldiers with his 
troops like a stubborn child and had time only 
for this and his other amusements. So it was 
that, when the armies of the French Revolution 
swept across the Saar into Germany, they were 
genuinely welcomed as liberators from the 
serfdom and judicial discrimination which had 
prevailed until then. The Saar people, mostly 
peasants, wood-cutters, miners and craftsmen, 
though they spoke German, were little affected 
by German national sentiment for many years 
to come. Indeed, in the early years of the 
nineteenth century, they seem to have shared 
that vague admiration for Napoleon which was 
often found in Western Germany, and which 
was perhaps fortified in the Saar by the fact 
that Marshal Ney was a Saarlander.? Even a 
century later, when old people in the Saar spoke 
of the Emperor, they scarcely knew whether 
they meant Napoleon or William of Germany. 

By the Peace of Paris in 1814, when 
Napoleon was banished to Elba, the major part 
of the Saarland was left with France. But after 
the hundred days and Waterloo, different 
decisions were made. Heinrich Bécking, a 
Rhineland businessman who had settled in the 
Saar and married into the industrial family of 
the Stumms, pressed the peacemakers to draw 
the French frontier west of Saarbriicken. This 
was done. In spite of Metternich’s pious 
principles of: restoration, the territory of the 
Saar became involved in the beginning of a 
new revolution. For the major part of it was 
incorporated in the new Prussian province on 
the Rhine, a portent to which Europe seemed 
to be blind at the time. The rest of the Saar- 
land was merged with the Bavarian Palatinate. 
Half a century later, on August 2nd, 1870, 


1 A few private mines have been worked from time 
to time but on a negligible scale. 

2? Born at Saarlouis in 1769, his father having 
come from Wirttemberg. 

















French troops rushed into Saarbriicken, only 
to be expelled by the Prussian army four days 
later before its success at Spicheren. This time 
the Saarlanders welcomed the German soldiers 
with fervour. With the end of the Franco- 
German war and the cession of most of Lorraine 
to the new Germany, the Saarlanders ceased for 
another half-century to be so much as the 
neighbours of France ; even Luxembourg, to 
their north-west, was a member of the German 
customs union until 1918. 

The nineteenth century saw the industrial 
transformation of the Saar. The roads, which 
Napoleon was the first to build on any serious 
scale, were followed some decades later by the 
railways, which drew upon the resources of the 
Saar and in turn stimulated the coal and iron 
trade. In 1862 the “‘ Coal Canal” provided 
another spur ; it was built with the help of 
Napoleon III from Saareguemines (Saarge- 
miind) up the Saar to the Rhine-Marne canal. 
(This Napoleon was, of course, always hoping 
to bring off some deal with Bismarck by which 
France would recover the frontier planned in 
1814.) At the end of the ’sixties the iron 
supplies in the Saar appear to have been 
exhausted so that the transfer of the greater 
part of the iron-mines of Lorraine from France 
to the German customs area in the new German 
Empire provided the Saar with a new lease of 
economic life. It was, however, only after S. G. 
Thomas’s discovery in 1878 of how to use iron 
ores with a high phosphorus content, like 
those of Lorraine, for both iron and steel that 
the full development of the Saar’s heavy 
industry as we know it today became possible. 
From that time onwards the tremendous ex- 
pansion of the Saar is reflected in the increase 
in the population : this was estimated as 200,000 
in 1820, 350,000 in 1870, 450,000 in 1880, 
592,000 in 1905 and about 650,000 on the eve 
of the first German War. 

While the mines remained in the hands of 
the Prussian and Bavarian states, German and 
French entrepreneurs invested freely in the 
metallurgical industry ; the great Luxembourg 
concern of A.R.B.E.D. owned the big works 
at Burbach just outside Saarbriicken which 
had been built so far back as 1856.3 Two 


’ The Burbach works were financed by French 
and Belgian as well as Luxembourg capital. 





Saarland families—with plenty of interests 
abroad, it is true—shared the econo-nic domina- 
tion of the scene, notwithstanding foreign rivals. 
In 1822 a certain Friedrich Réchling founded a 
coal business which with the years expanded in 
all directions ; like many other German indus- 
trial concerns, it established its own banks. 
In 1881 Friedrich’s nephew, Karl Réchling, 
founded iron-mills at a place called Vélklingen 
in the Saar valley, between Saarlouis and Saar- 
briicken, which soon became famous as one of 
the five great foundries of the Saar. Karl 
Roéchling’s son, Hermann, who was born in 
1872, has been one of the leading figures in the 
life of the Saar throughout the present century. 

The other leading family were the Stumms ; 
their concern had existed since 1715 at Neun- 
kirchen further to the east ; this was another 
of the great five, together with Burbach and 
Vélklingen; the remaining two, Dillingen and 
Halberg, were also associated with the Stumms, 
though large but varying amounts of the capital 
invested in them have at different times been 
French. The head of the Stumm dynasty in the 
second half of the nineteenth century, the 
period of the swiftest expansion of the Saar, 
was Freiherr Karl von Stumm-Halberg, who 
died in 1901 in the Schloss he had built himself 
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‘on the Halberg. “ Kénig Stumm,” as he was 
called, ruled the Saar with a rod of iron indeed : 
he allowed no trade union nonsense and took 
care that the working-people should be kept 
out in the country, even if it meant a long 
journey to the factory or mine. Out in the 
country, where most families had a tiny plot 
of land, the population could be kept dispersed, 
and distracted from acquiring new ideas about 
its rights. King Stumm, moreover, did not 
allow his employees to marry or to choose their 
newspapers without his consent. It was thanks 
to him that the Saar lagged behind the Ruhr 
from the point of view of the labour move- 
ment and that the Socialist party there remained 
weak and obscure. Freiherr Karl, the “‘ Pasha 
von. Saar-Arabien,” was also a great figure in 
Prussian and in German politics, a member of 
the Prussian Upper House and often a member 
of the German Reichstag. So great was his 
prestige that the last five years of his life were 
sometimes called the Stumm Era, and there 
were many who believed that it was he who 
did most to change the attitude of the Emperor 
William II from his early desire to encourage 
social reform to the emphatic conservatism of 
his later days. 

The patriarchal system of the Stumms and 
the Réchlings was based upon the severely 
restricted franchise in Prussia and was backed 
up by the officials sent to the Saar by the 
Prussian Government, such, for instance, as 
the notorious Hilger, director of the mines. 
The Berlin authorities employed next to no 
Saarlanders, and their nominees succeeded in 
giving Saarbriicken a North German appear- 
ance, so that for many years after the visitor 
would rub his eyes and wonder whether he 
had taken the wrong train, so unlike Western 
Germany was this town. Most of the officials 
from outside, like most of the industrialists, were 
Protestant, so that about half the population of 
Saarbriicken was Protestant in 1914. But in 
the mines and factories the people were 
Catholic, and intensified industrialization drew 
in more Catholics from the villages of the 
Rhineland. Thus it was roughly true to say 
that the ruling-class was Protestant and the 
working-class Catholic.* Eventually the Catho- 
lics, rather than the Socialists, succeeded in 
building up trade unions, and in the Reichstag 





elections of 1911 ten years after the death of 
King Stumm, a member of his family was 
beaten by a Catholic miner named Kossmann ; 
for the old régime this was the beginning of 
the end. 

The prosperity of the Saar before 1914 
depended largely upon the accessibility of the 
iron ore in neighbouring Lorraine. Saar coal 
could never compete successfully with that of 
the Ruhr, partly because the Saar had nothing 
like the waterways that served the Ruhr, and 
partly because it was both more volatile and 
more difficult to mine than Ruhr coal. While 
it was useful for the production of gas, it 
required an admixture of Westphalian coal in 
order to supply Neunkirchen and Vé6lklingen 
with the coke they needed for their furnaces. 
Hence, the Saar played the poor relation to the 
Ruhr ; it was said, too, that its proximity to 
the frontier caused the Army to oppose its 
development. 

Meanwhile the French were increasingly 
aware, not only of the larger and more rapidly 
expanding population of Germany, but also of 
the crippling lack of coal in the French eco- 
nomy. From the beginning of the war in 1914 
they therefore hoped for Alsace and Lorraine, 
of course, and also for the 1814 frontier which 
would give them most of the Saar coal. But 
this would mean the transference of a popula- 
tion which still entertained the German senti- 
ments it had demonstrated in 1870, and which 
had by now received nearly half a century of 
German military and civilian education. Thus, 
the question of the Saar was one of those which 
caused President Wilson to threaten to break off 
the Peace Conference. In the end an elaborate 
compromise was worked out : the Saar Ter- 
ritory was detached from Germany for fifteen 
years and placed under the administration of a 
Commission of the new League of Nations ; at 
the end of that period a plebiscite was to be 
held in which the inhabitants of the Saar were 
to choose between returning to Germany, 
becoming part of France, or remaining under 
League of Nations rule. The Governing Com- 
mission was to consist of five members, of 

* So Protestant was the Prussian régime that, for 
instance, the Corpus Christi procession was only 
allowed before 6 a.m. It should be noted that among 


the working-people, while the miners were solidly 
Catholic, a good many metal-workers were Protestant. 











whom one would always be a Saarlander and 
one a Frenchman ; all of them were to reside in 
the Territory. There was to be no central 
parliament, but local assemblies were in future 
to be democratically elected by everyone over 
twenty years old. No change in the existing 
law or fiscal system was to be made without 
consulting these bodies, but it would not be 
necessary to take their advice. From the eco- 
nomic standpoint, it may be said that the Saar 
was put at the disposal of France. By Article 45 
of the Treaty of Versailles the Saar mines were 
ceded to the French state “as compensation 
for the damage to the north of France and as 
part payment towards the total reparation. ...” 
Further, it was agreed that the French franc 
was to become legal tender and that in five 
years’ time the Saar would become part of the 
French Customs area.® 

Apart from their intransigent chauvinists, 
the French were logically and academically 
correct about the Saar. They knew that the 
Saar foundries depended upon Lorraine ore. 
They knew that the Saarlanders were almost 
exclusively working-people who had been 
“kept under” by their employers and by a 
half alien bureaucracy. If, as no one disputed, 
Lorraine was to be French, then the Saar would 
be better off with France, and the Saarlanders, 
they believed, could be persuaded to appreciate 
the democracy of France. In the fluid circum- 
stances that followed the war, the French 
assumption was not entirely unfounded, though 
the Saar workers seemed, on the whole, oddly 
indifferent about their circumstances before 
1914. It was with the French occupation of the 
Ruhr in 1923 that their German nationalism 
was rekindled, and for the first time in their 
history the miners went on strike for a hundred 
days. Their employer, after all, was now the 
French state. 

It has been seen that the Saar mines had 
been owned by the Counts of Nassau-Saar- 
briicken, by the Prussian and Bavarian govern- 
ments, and now by that of France. At the 
moment when labour everywhere was claiming 
new rights from the representatives of capital, 
the Saar miners found themselves “ exploited ” 
by what, as Germans, they now regarded as 


° Luxembourg, as a result of the war, entered into 
a customs union with Belgium. 
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“** King’ Stumm ruled with a rod of iron...’ 


their hereditary enemy. The French record in 
the Saar mines is no bad one. But inevitably 
French managers and engineers replaced many 
German ones who were not themselves Saar- 
landers, and misunderstandings arose. The 
worst grievance was that of the schools for the 
personnel of the mines, which the French were 
entitled to take over and which German 
children could and did attend. There was soon 
a German outcry against this attack, as it was 
called, upon the Deutschtum of the Saar. 

The first President of the Governing Com- 
mission of the Saar was a Frenchman, Monsieur 
Rault, who spoke no German and thought in 
terms of France. But after his departure the 
Commission, upon which the Saar represen- 
tative was for many years Herr Kossmann, 
looked after the Saarlanders disinterestedly and 
well; this was recognized by impartial observers 
at the time and is nostalgically recalled by many 
Saarlanders today. Grumbling was unlimited, 
a favourite complaint being the negation of 
democracy which government through League 
of Nations representatives involved. In fact, 
this experiment in the enlightened despotism, 
not of a prince, but of an international com- 
mittee of five persons advised, but not ruled, by 
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Saar. “A privileged existence ”’ 


public opinion was something unique. The 
worst thing to be said against it was that it 
encouraged irresponsible and therefore im- 
moderate criticism. 

Under the League Commission the Saar- 
landers became the spoilt children of Europe. 
The introduction of the French currency 
saved them from the horrors of German infla- 
tion. The establishment of the Governing 
Commission released them from the ordinary 
rigours of military occupation® and abolished 
any obligation of military service. Until 1925 
they could trade freely with both France and 
Germany, and after that date in effect the 
German frontier was left open. Indeed, the 
Germans began to fatten calves for the Saar- 
landers from the beginning ; whatever their 
financial difficulties they could always find 
money for the Saar, and the miners who struck 
in 1923 received payment from Germany. The 
German press played up every conceivable 
grievance. In those days, as it is today, it was 
astonishingly sensitive to any limitations upon 


®° A few French soldiers were kept in the Saar. 





the individual rights of the Saarlanders, 
although under both William II and Hitler 
they were certainly less free. Catholic influence 
was pro-German from the Peace Treaty on- 
wards. The French, thinking in terms of the 
Kulturkampf, had not realized that the Church 
would at once be mobilized against France and 
the League of Nations as anti-clerical. In spite 
of French pleas at the Vatican, the Saar 
remained in the German dioceses of Trier and 
Speyer. 

Occasionally in the later ’twenties, if they 
were on relatively good terms, the French and 
Germans spoke of a bilateral settlement of the 
Saar question between them, and Papen, who 
had Saar connections, was confident he could 
settle the matter. Such projects, however, in- 
variably proved abortive. Then, on January 
30th, 1933, the appointment of Adolf Hitler to 
be Chancellor of the German Reich threw 
international relations into harsher relief. The 
plebiscite was due in exactly two years and 
Hitler was determined to make the most of it. 

Although the Peace Treaty had not fore- 
seen this, a central Saar Parliament or Landesrat 
was elected in 1922, and periodically renewed. 
It was throughout dominated by the Catholic 
or Centre party which habitually held 14 seats 
out of 30. In the last election before the 
plebiscite, held in November 1932, this circum- 
stance remained unchanged, but the Social- 
Democrats, who had usually held the second 
place, lost ground to the Communists. Nazi 
activity was out of all proportion to the small 
Nazi vote, even before Hitler was in power in 
Germany, and the Governing Commission 
found itself increasingly interfered with by 
S.A. and S.S. operations. Patriotic propaganda 
had been wont to pour from Germany, accom- 
panied by a few threats for those who might 
not welcome it ; now the pace was sharply 
quickened. By the end of 1934, every Saar- 
lander was made to feel that the Nazis would 
know exactly how he voted in the plebiscite, 
whatever safeguards the League of Nations 
might invent, and that if he did not vote for 
Germany it would be much the worse for him. 

Already within a few months of Hitler’s 
triumph in the Reich, the big Centre Party in 
the Saar followed the example of the Centre 
Party in Germany and dissolved itself. Within 
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a short time all parties seemed to have united 
under the aegis of Hermann Réchling in the 
German Front, and all the newspapers seemed 
to be saying exactly the same thing. The Saar 
Nazis joined the German Front tardily, but 
they provided its mainspring, none the less. 
After some hesitation, seeing what had hap- 
pened to the Socialists and Communists in 
Nazi Germany, the left-wing parties decided to 
exhort their followers to vote for the status quo 
—the continuation of government by the Com- 
mission. This was a difficult decision for the 
Socialist leader, Max Braun, who had criticized 
the Commission bitterly. But he proceeded 
with his customary energy to denounce the 
Nazis, appealing to German patriotism to vote 
against the new German shame ; here in the 
Saar, he pleaded, German freedom might be 
preserved in safety to wait for better days. 
Vaguely allied with the Socialist and Com- 
munist Einheitsfront was a group of Catholics 
who foresaw how Hitler would persecute the 
Church ; the leader of this group was a journa- 
list called Johannes Hoffmann. While the 
Deutsche Front overflowed with funds, the sup- 
porters of the status quo were hampered by 
their poverty. They also suffered from the 
fact that it was never made clear that to vote 
for the status quo would not preclude a later 
return to Germany. 

On the morning of Sunday, January 13th, 
1935, the day appointed for the plebiscite, the 
German wireless stations broadcast that Max 
Braun and the other leaders of the United Front 
had deserted their followers and fled in despair 
from the Saar to their paymasters, the French. 
This was a lie. Max Braun was a brave man. 
But he was also a short one, and when he tried 
to reassure the voters by driving through the 
streets of Saarbriicken, it was difficult for him 
to be seen. The voting was carried out correctly 
according to the instructions of the League of 
Nations, with small detachments of British, 
Italian, Swedish and Dutch troops at hand to 
demonstrate the authority of the League. But 
Hitler had succeeded, as he so often did, in 
creating an atmosphere of exaltation combined 
with terror in the face of which the machinery 
of freedom failed to work. The extraordinary 
thing was that 46,613 people had the courage 
to vote for the status guo. On the other hand, 


it is probably correct to guess that, while 90 
per cent of the Saarlanders voted for Germany, 
at least 70 per cent would have done so in 
any case. Braun and Hoffmann escaped to 
France, but many of their supporters were 
persecuted by the Nazis, contrary to the 
promises they had made. 

As later in Austria, so now in the Saar, the 
autonomy which had been promised was 
beliec, and a host of Nazi functionaries from 
the Palatinate pounced upon the administrative 
jobs in the Saar. The Saarlanders themselves 
seemed to get nothing but the new theatre 
which the Fiihrer built as their reward. The 
necessary adjustment to the economy of the 
Third Reich proved difficult, and had not been 
satisfactorily made before the second German 
War broke out in September 1939. This 
brought evacuation and, finally, terrific bom- 
bardments ; at the end of it the densely popu- 
lated Saar, which normally depended for its 
food—as for its ore—upon Lorraine, was 
reduced to famine : it was true that since 1940 
the Germans had reunited Lorraine with the 
Saar, but by 1945 the desolation of the region 
was perhaps not unlike that which had prevailed 
three hundred years before. 

With the German surrender, the Saar was 
included in the French Zone of Occupation. 
More than ever the French wanted the Saar as 
their economic adjunct, though they had 
learnt that the Saarlanders were by now Ger- 
mans who could not ‘be made French. The 
Nazis had vanished overnight, and anti-Nazi 
Catholics, like Johannes Hoffmann, and former 
Socialists—excepting Max Braun who died on 
the eve of his return from Britain—came back 
to the Saar. To the anti-Nazi leaders the French 
offered political autonomy together with econo- 
mic union with France. It was an irresistible 
offer at the time. It meant, as in 1920, that the 
Saar would escape the occupational régime and 
above all dismantlement, a matter of no little 
importance for the employees at Vélklingen and 
Neunkirchen, both of which were sequestrated 
by the French. In the course of 1947 the 
French worked out a modus vivendi with the 
Saar leaders, an autonomous constitution’ and 

7 Restricted until 1953 by the right of veto 
exercised by the French representative in the Saar, 


who, incidentally, resided in Schloss Halberg, the 
home of “ Kénig Stumm.” 
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a customs union ; they accepted the economic 
union of the three western zones of Germany 
on condition that the British and Americans 
agreed to their programme for the Saar. By 
the Franco-Saar Conventions signed in 1950 
the Saar mines, which had been bought from 
France by the Third Reich before its demise, 
were leased to the French for 50 years ; this, 
too, seemed like a return to 1920, though it was 
agreed that they would be managed this time 
by a Régie des mines de la Sarre, independent of 
the Charbonnages de France. Very generous 
social services were introd.iced into the Saar 
by a government which, being new, had no 
debts ; thus again the Saar bade fair to become 
the spoilt child of Western Europe. 

With the revival of Western Germany, the 
old anti-French feeling of the League of 
Nations period has revived. But it is doubtful 
whether this means that the majority of present- 
day Saarlanders wish to become a mere Land 
in the West German Federal Republic. Since 
the election of 1947 Johannes Hoffmann has 


“The nineteenth century saw the industrial transformation of the Saar.” 


been Prime Minister of the autonomous Saar- 
land. He is attacked from Germany, as he was 
during the plebiscite campaign in 1934, as a 
separatist traitor paid by France ; worse than 
this, he is accused of ruthless tyranny because, 
having watched the Weimar Republic collapse 
for lack of belief in the principles at its base, he 
refuses to allow anti-autonomist political 
parties in the Saar. In spite of the spoilt papers 
which this induced, when elections were held 
in November 1952, Herr Hoffmann increased 
his following. His success, for what it was 
worth, was due to his championship of an 
autonomous Saar guaranteed not by France 
but by Europe, either the Europe represented 
by the High Authority at Luxembourg or the 
Council of Europe with headquarters in Stras- 
bourg. In this way many—for the moment 
most—Saarlanders hope to continue in per- 
manence the privileged existence with which 
they were first provided by the League of 
Nations ; but this time they intend to govern 
themselves. 
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The Third of May, 1808 : Spanish prisoners are shot by Murat’s troops 


Goya and the 


Peninsular War 
By W. R. JEUDWINE 


To an official court painter we owe the most harrow- 
ing records of the effects of revolution and war. 


nine years he had been official court painter 

to Charles IV, and his reputation was firmly 
established as the foremost artist in Spain. 
The self-portrait etched as a frontispiece to 
Los Caprichos shows what he looked like 
around 1800. It is a strong face, reminding one 
a little of Oliver Cromwell, and it suggests a 
big and powerful man. There is a certain self- 
consciousness which makes it very much a 
portrait of “the master.” The mouth has a 


|: 1808 GOYA WAS SIXTY-TWO. For the past 





touch of arrogance, and in the sideways glance 
of the eyes is a hint of the satirical shrewdness 
that produced the merciless portrait of Queen 
Maria Luisa now in the gallery at Munich. 
Here, one would have said, is a man brimming 
with self-confidence and swagger, a likely hero 
for the legendary escapades of his youth. He is 
supposed, for example, to have fled from his 
home-town of Saragossa after leading a brawl 
between rival church factions ; to have been 
involved in the political riots at Madrid in 
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QUEEN MARIA LUISA ; infatuated with a 
handsome guardsman 


1766, and to have been imprisoned in Rome for 
climbing at night into a convent in pursuit of a 
nun. These tales, legendary though they may 
be, are not altogether out of keeping with 
Goya’s character. Success did not tame him, 
nor did the severe illness in 1793-4 which left 
him stone deaf. Indeed, this illness and the 
years of his closest association with the Duchess 
of Alba that immediately followed, seemed to 
create an emotional tension which evoked some 
of his finest work. Between 1790 and 1800, 
Goya’s genius had matured and was as yet 
unwearied. So the portrait shows him, pug- 
nacious, sensual, proud, and very conscious of 
his exalted standing. 

Another self-portrait, painted in 1815, is 
rather different. The arrogance and the 
panache have gone. The impression of strength 
remains, but it is the strength of a man who 
has profoundly suffered. In the deep lines and 
the massive shadows round the eyes may be 
read the imprints of six years of war. Goya’s 





passionate temperament, and the liberal ten- 
dencies shared by so many of his generation, 
made him feel keenly the clash of loyalties 
provoked by the war. Concern for the integrity 
of Spain conflicted with a desire for reforms 
which could never be carried out under the 
corrupt and incompetent government of Charles 
IV. Napoleon appeared both as a liberator 
and an oppressor. In Goya, the artist and the 
patriot, the liberal and the courtier, were each 
pulling a different way. At one moment he is 
painting the French atrocities of the third of 
May, at another an allegory of Madrid in 
honour of Joseph Bonaparte. 

Nor was it only political events that tended 
to change Goya’s outlook. In 1802 the Duchess 
of Alba died, and her loss added another and 
deeper loneliness to the loneliness of the deaf. 
After this time, the mood of his painting 
darkens. We see no more of those festive 
decorations, like echoes of Fragonard and 
Watteau, in which the cooler, more silvery 
colours have been quenched By the hot sun of 
Spain. The more sombre plates of the 
Caprichos set the key for most of Goya’s later 
work. Purely visual elegance has given way to 
an imaginative passion which surges unchecked 
through the Disasters of the War. This series 
of etchings, and many of the later paintings, 
owe their power less to felicities of design and 
colour than to the fire of personal emotion. 
The tragedy of Spain, as it unfolded in 1808 
and the succeeding years, made an impression 
upon Goya both as a man and as an artist that 
was never to be effaced. 

With the exception of the French Emperor, 
Goya had known personally for years past all 
the principal figures in this curious drama 
of weakness degenerating into cowardice, of 
disloyalty shading into treason. Throughout 
the war, with a few short breaks, he remained 
in Madrid and saw the departure of Charles IV 
to Bayonne, the comings and goings of Murat 
and Joseph, the triumphal entry of Wellington, 
and the return of Ferdinand VII as king. Like 
many Spaniards, he was inclined at first to 
look hopefully upon the influence of revolu- 
tionary France. Even in 1808, he might have 
been prepared, if given a chance, to trust the 
benevolence of Napoleon. But hope turned to 
suspicion and suspicion to hatred. The nation’s 





































life and honour were challenged, and Goya 
has borne witness in his etchings to the cost of 
that awakening. He saw it all from the inside. 
In order to understand his war pictures, it is 
necessary to follow the course of those events 
which provoked such violent changes of heart in 
the Spanish people. 

Chief among those who supported the 
French alliance was Manuel Godoy, Prince of 
the Peace and first minister, who had been a 
virtual dictator since 1795. He was a man of 
relatively humble birth and small talent, who 
owed his place to the favour of Queen Maria 
Luisa. He had caught her eye as a young 
guardsman, well built and coarsely handsome, 
with an imperturbable calm of manner and a 
certain lazy charm. Maria Luisa was infatuated 
with him, and he was adroit enough to exploit 
her infatuation on a lavish scale. Their liaison 
was common gossip to all except the king, who 
appears to have remained in ignorance to the 
last. Charles, however, took no interest in 
politics, and found it convenient to surrender 
all authority in such matters to his minister. 
Godoy, in turn, was ruled by his mistress, by 
personal ambition, and by popular opinion. 
Soon after he first came to power, the country 
was shocked by the execution of Louis XVI 
and the cry went up for war against France. 
Godoy acquiesced, and the French border 
province of Roussillon was occupied by Spanish 
troops. Spanish enthusiasm, however, was soon 
dissipated by a few minor French victories and 
by the effects of propaganda. In the face of 
growing discontent, Godoy made peace in 
1795. This ignominious withdrawal from a 
futile campaign raised him to the height of his 
power and popularity. His already immense 
fortune was augmented by the gift of an estate, 
together with the most exceptional decorations. 

In spite of several changes of fancy by Maria 
Luisa, Godoy’s power continued absolute for 
the next twelve years. By the end of that time 
he was a much hated man. The people were 
tired of his ostentation and sickened by the 
continuing scandal of his relations with the 
queen. Moreover, his feeble despotism, based 
on nepotism and corruption, had done nothing 
to remedy the deplorable condition of the 
country. He had, however, after much pre- 
varication, decided that it would be well to 








make a bargain with Napoleon. So, in 1807, he 
signed the treaty of Fontainebleau. This dis- 
graceful agreement allowed French troops to 
pass through Spain to the conquest of Portugal, 
which was to be divided between Godoy him- 
self and the Infanta Maria Luisa. 

Some rumour of what was being done seems 
to have reached the Prince of the Asturias, the 
King’s eldest son, who was afterwards Ferdin- 
and VII. Excluded from public life, frustrated 
and embittered, Ferdinand had loathed Godoy 
from childhood, and more than once had 
plotted against him. Now he was to try again, 
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though his plot, like the previous ones, was 
based on personal rather than patriotic grounds. 
With the help of a few supporters, he had 
planned to reveal to the king all the scandals 
about Godoy of which Charles had for so long 
been ignorant. Godoy, however, was before 
him : his rooms were searched and incriminat- 
ing documents found. Ferdinand was accused 
of lése-majesté and publicly tried at the 
Escorial. Under examination, he collapsed 
utterly and betrayed his friends, some of whom 
were imprisoned with their families. Ferdinand 
was pardoned, but Godoy feeling sure of 
French protection, had the proceedings of the 
trial published in the Madrid Gazette. This 
was a false move. For Ferdinand, that stupid 
and degenerate prince, was at this time Ferdi- 
nand the Desired. The people saw in him the 
only means of getting rid of the detested Godoy, 
and as leader of a party pledged to reform he 
would have commanded overwhelming sup- 
port. As things were, Ferdinand and Godoy 
between them were responsible for handing 
over Spain to Napoleon without an attempt at 
resistance until it was too late. Had either of 
them possessed even a moderate degree of 
courage or ability, Napoleon might perhaps 
have been made to pause before attempting a 
forced crossing of the Pyrenees. 

In December, 1807, the French armies under 
Junot and Davoust were at Bayonne. In 
January they had reached Valladolid and 
Salamanca on the road to Madrid, and their 
advance continued slowly throughout the early 
spring. Everywhere they were greeted as 
liberators. In February, Murat was sent from 
Paris as commander of all French troops in 
Spain. “In my passage,” he wrote, “ I have 
found all the inhabitants lining the hedgerows 
in all the provinces I have come through. The 
joy that burst from them was nothing short of 
delirious. Never was a people more unhappy 
because of their bad government, and never 
was anything more worthy of its fate.” In 
March, the palace of Godoy at Aranjuez was 
sacked by a mob and the Prince of the Peace 
was obliged to remain in hiding for thirty-six 
hours in an attic. Thirst eventually drove him 
out ; he was caught and promptly imprisoned 
by Ferdinand. The price of his liberty (and it 
must be supposed that Maria Luisa would have 
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thought no price too high) was that Charles IV 
should abdicate in favour of his son. On 


March 18th, Ferdinand was proclaimed king 


and a week later made his formal entry into 
Madrid. Already, however, real power was in 
other hands. Murat, who had made his own 
triumphal entry only the day before, refused to 
recognize Ferdinand, and there followed the 
farcical procession of all the members of the 
Spanish royal family to Bayonne, where one 
by one they were dispossessed of all claims to 
sovereignty: and pensioned off by Napoleon. 

These events were watched by Goya from 
his house overlooking the Puerta del Sol with 
the same mixed feelings that swayed the 
populace. They wanted to get rid of Godoy, 
but they had no desire to lose their king. 
Ferdinand was primarily acceptable as Godoy’s 
enemy, but Charles IV without his first minister 
would have done equally well. Unfortunately, 
Maria Luisa would not give Godoy up, and 
Charles could not, for the capacities of that 
gluttonous but not unamiable monarch stopped 
far short of the art of government. In any case, 
it was becoming plain that Napoleon had no 
intention of allowing any member of the Spanish 
royal family, for whom he had an understang- 
able contempt, to occupy the throne. Spain 
was to become another imperial province, as 
the Spaniards began slowly and belatedly to 
understand. As early as March there had been 
signs of unrest, but real trouble did not start 
until the 2nd May when riots broke out almost 
simultaneously in Madrid, Cadiz, Seville, 
Badajoz, and Valencia. 

The rioting was provoked by instructions 
from Charles IV that the members of his family 
remaining in Madrid should be sent to join 
him at Bayonne. There were only three of 
them, his brother Don Antonio, his daughter 
the Infanta Maria Luisa, and the little Infante 
Francisco, whom court gossip claimed to be 
the son of Godoy. As the carriages drew up 
before the palace, a crowd gathered, knowing 
nothing of the schemes of Napoleon, but un- 
easily aware that something strange and perhaps 
dishonourable was afoot. Then a rumour 
started that the young prince was in tears, 
because he did not want to leave his home, and 
the cry went up that he was being kidnapped. 
The crowd surged round the carriage and cut 
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MANUEL GODOY, the Prince of the Peace ; the Queen’s 
favourite and the King’s first minister 


the traces. An officer of Murat’s staff appeared 
on the steps and a few grenadiers attempted to 
disperse the crowd ; but the sight of the French 
uniform, which only a few weeks before they 
had greeted with cheers, now served to stir 
their anger into violence. 

The first shots were heard by Murat in his 
library and set him in an agony of indecision. 
He seems to have felt that the explosiveness of 
the situation called for tact and moderation 
rather than a display of force, but he knew 
Napoleon’s opinion of the Spanish mob and 
was terrified of making a mistake or being 
found lacking in energy. A battalion of infantry 
was dispatched and, with a few shots, the in- 
surgents were sent flying panic-stricken down 
the side-streets, wreaking their fury on any 
French soldier they saw. The Spanish troops, 
who had been confined to barracks, now 
decided to join in the fray in disobedience to 
their orders, and what had started as a minor 
brawl developed during the day into a battle. 
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Murat called upon his cavalry, and by degrees 
the crowd was driven back into the open space 
of the Puerta del Sol where a platoon of Mamc- 
lukes, concealed till the last moment, charged 
them with drawn sabres. By late evening, all 
was quiet again, with three hundred Spaniards 
dead upon the streets. 

Murat did not wish to inflict any further 
punishment on the rioters, and indeed it would 
have been impossible to sort out the ring- 
leaders in such a chaotic affair. But the agree- 
ment made for the pardoning of prisoners either 
did not reach the local commanders in time, or 
was considered by them to be inapplicable. 
Throughout the night until the early hours of 
the morning, prisoners were taken out in 
batches and shot in the outskirts of the city. 
The number was not great, perhaps forty or 
fifty, but from the French point of view these 
executions were the crowning disaster of a most 
disastrous day. 

Goya’s two pictures of the charge of the 
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in exile than on his throne 


Mamelukes and the execution of the prisoners, 
both painted several years later, are not only 
masterpieces of realist painting in a new style, 
but the personal testimony of a great artist to 
the surge of patriotic feeling which within a 
few weeks swept over Spain. The first of them 
is the least successful, although Goya was 
certainly a witness of the event. He never 
acquired much facility in elaborate “all-over ” 
figure compositions, and this picture appears 
a little awkward in spite of the vividness of its 
detail. There is, however, some compensation 
for the lack of those smooth and daring felici- 
ties of baroque design, such as Rubens would 
have given us in treating the same subject. Our 
attention is the more closely directed to the 
work as a splendid piece of reporting. The 
turbaned Moor, riding with his dagger poised 
has the air of being taken straight from life. 
Very real, too, is the panic, ferocity, and fear 
in the blurred faces of the crowd in the back- 





ground, and in the dark figure in front who is 
about to stab the already lifeless body of the 
Moor whom he has dragged from his horse, 
As a whole, however, the picture does not form 
a complete unity. 

The “‘ Third of May ” is simpler and more 
dramatic, almost a study in black and white 
like the etchings. Legend tells us that Goya 
was present at this scene also and that, .in his 
emotion, he ran to a muddy puddle nearby and 
dipping his finger in it sketched the broad out- 
line of his composition on a whitewashed wall. 
Although, like most of the stories about Goya, 
this is almost certainly untrue, the effect created 
is one of powerful and immediate intensity, 
The sharply contrasted and carefully balanced 
groups, the soldiers on one side, the prisoners 
on the other, are linked by the menacing thrust 
forward of the aimed rifles. These terrified and 
helpless men were martyrs, but Goya has not 
invested them with any of the glamour of 
martyrdom. A batch of prisoners being shot— 
the picture, tells us the bare, brutal story, with- 
out glorifying the victims or blackening the 
executioners. Goya has no eye for pageantry 
and false heroics ; his theme is cruelty and 
suffering, blindly inflicted, and hopelessly 
endured. 

“‘ Spaniards, your nation was perishing 
after a long agony. I have seen your ills, I am 
about to bring you the remedy for them. ... 
Your monarchy is old, my mission is to re- 
juvenate it. I shall place your glorious crown 
upon the head of one who is another myself.” 
Today, these words from Napoleon’s proclama- 
tion on the 31st May, 1808, sound a familiar 
note, the amplified bray of a dictator’s prop- 
aganda. But it was true that the Spaniards had 
for long been grumbling at the old régime. 
They would have gladly accepted a revolution, 
even a terror, had it come from within. The 
events of the 3rd May turned all their resent- 
ment against the foreigner. Within a few days, 
armed bands were being formed throughout 
the country. Ill-disciplined, ill-equipped, and 
for the most part ill-led, they fought with 
extraordinary tenacity for the next six years. 
They were a factor which Napoleon had not 
reckoned with, and he never appreciated the 
difficulty of trying to subdue a country so im- 
placably hostile. The guerillas, in spite of a few 
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collaborationists in high places, had the mass 
of the people behind them. It was they who 
made it possible for Wellington’s troops to 
defeat piecemeal an army four times their 
number. In the whole war they gained only 
one considerable victory, at a time when its 
value as a morale builder far exceeded its 
tactical importance. This was in July, 1808, 
when nearly twenty thousand Frenchmen under 
Dupont surrendered at Baylen. Afterwards, 
the Spaniards, unlike the Portuguese, could 
seldom be depended on in a pitched battle and 
they were a considerable vexation to Wellington. 
It was not until 1812, when they had exhausted 
the possibilities of defeat under their own 
generals, that Wellington was made com- 
mander-in-chief. They did, however, by their 
mere presence hold down great numbers of 
Frenchmen, obliging them to waste their 
strength in guards, escorts, and garrisons. 
Soldiers and civilians alike would set upon small 
parties of the enemy wherever the chance 
offered, provoking horrible reprisals which 
only made matters worse. King Joseph under- 
stood the situation more clearly than the 
Emperor. “ I must desire to leave Madrid and 
Spain,” he wrote in 1811, “ before the pro- 
longed spectacle of the common misery and its 
inevitable consequences drive me away with 
violence.” 

It is this people’s war that Goya depicts in 
his etchings and a few paintings. Portraits at 
this period are comparatively rare, official 
commissions even rarer. He painted an allegory 
of Madrid in honour of Joseph and received 
from him the Order of Spain which he never 
wore. This and a few portraits of French 
officers seem to have been his only concessions 
to foreign authority. He continued to live with 
his family in Madrid, and made several visits 
of some length to different parts of the country. 

Early in 1809 he was at Saragossa, which 
was then recovering from the first siege. He 
did a large equestrian portrait of the garrison 
commander, General Palafox, and a portrait 
of the heroine of the siege, Maria Agustina. 
This picture was destroyed by the French 
during the second siege, but the story is pre- 
served in an etching. Maria Agustina was a 
young girl engaged to be married to a soldier 
then serving with a gun detachment at Sara- 


gossa. His section came under heavy attack ; 
many were killed and the rest showed signs of 
abandoning the position. The etching shows 
Maria Agustina standing alone upon the dead 
bodies, her lover’s among them, with a taper 
in her hand, about to touch off the canon. 
The caption is Que Valor—‘‘ What Courage.” 

Goya spent some time in Saragossa and later 
travelled south, passing through Baylen, Seville, 
and Cadiz, where he may have seen something 
of the unsuccessful Spanish campaign in the 
summer and autumn of 1810. Several of the 
etchings are dated this year. Any belief he may 
have had in the beneficence of French rule 
must by now have been dissipated. Goya had 
many friends among those liberal idealists who 
believed that France was the country of en- 
lightenment ; but although he shared some of 
their opinions, he was never of their party. 
He had too vivid a memory of the third of May 
and the ruins of Saragossa. 

A bad harvest and the cumulative effect of 
great armies living for long periods off the 
country made 1811 a year of famine. Goya 
spent it in Madrid, where the appalling misery 
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From Goya’s “‘ Disasters of War” : a prisoner 
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Ferdinand had no ambition, except to assure 
his own rights as an absolute monarch. He was 
bigoted and revengeful, and immediately in- 
stituted a witch hunt against everything and 
everybody with the least taint of liberalism. 
Goya himself was brought before a tribunal 
to explain his acceptance of a decoration from 
Joseph. He did so satisfactorily, but he was 
not received into favour. Disgusted with so 
much injustice and folly, he was now busy 
etching the plates of his Disasters of War. 

Even in a generation which has seen the 
art of tyranny perfected, this series of eighty- 
five etchings still retains the power to shock. 
They are not simply an impersonal record, 
like Callot’s engravings of the Thirty Years 
War. Goya uses the strongest contrasts of 
black and white to heighten the dramatic impact 
se that his figures and his details detach them- 
selves in stark silhouette : white naked bodies 
against the blackness of an improvised grave : 
rifle barrels, sabres, and bayonets standing out 
against the sky ; the blots and smears of blood 
on white shirts, and the dark, ragged stumps of 
amputated limbs. This is the realism not of a 
reporter but of a visionary. 

The plates are not arranged haphazard, but 
follow one another more or less consecutively, 
so that a complete picture is unfolded of what 
the war meant to Spain. This is Goya’s pur- 
pose. He does not beat the patriotic drum. It 
is often difficult to decide which of his figures 
are French and which Spanish. Whether 
murdering or being murdered, they are all 
helplessly isolated in a mad world. To make 
his points quite clear he has given a caption to 
each plate. Sometimes they are written with 
anger, sometimes with compassion, very often 
with irony. Once or twice he puts simply 
“T saw this.” 

The series opens with a kind of invocation. 
Against a dark, formless background a man in 
a tattered shirt kneels with arms outstretched 
and eyes uplifted, an expression of agonized 
entreaty on his face. Gloomy presentiments of 
things to come, Goya calls it. There follow 
forty-seven plates, most of which probably 
Originated in 1810. The subjects are nearly 


all violent and several plates are often devoted 
to the same theme. A soldier is trying to rape a 
girl while her mother comes up behind him 
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with a knife (They do not want to) : on the next 
page a tangle of women and soldiers are strug- 
gling on the ground (And nor do these). 
Further on, a civilian, perhaps a hostage from 
some village, is tied blindfold to a post ; at his 
feet lies the body of his predecessor ; the 
barrels of rifles project into the picture, and in 
the distance more prisoners are being shot 
(There is no remedy). Sometimes their death 
was not so merciful. Three naked bodies are 
tied to a tree, one quite dismembered, another 
horribly mutilated (Wonderful heroism against 
dead men). Repeatedly, we are shown the 
results of a minor massacre : a man vomiting 
blood over a heap of corpses (Js this what you 
were born for ?): two peasants gazing with 
stricken faces at a similar heap from which the 
clothes have already been stripped (Pity them 
and be silent): or again, these same corpses 
being thrown into a pit (Charity). The light 
that in scenes like these falls unsparingly on so 
much tortured flesh suggests a world in which 
the normal decencies have been made impos- 
sible, leaving only suffering and the lust to kill. 

The seventeen plates dealing with the famine 
of 1811 are less violent, but no less harrowing. 
Here, the theme is the starvation of the poor 
while the rich are left untouched. A group of 
cadaverous creatures huddles on the stones out- 
side a house, and in the background a stately 
figure in a huge cocked hat passes by with a 
glance (They cry in vain). In the centre of a 
similar group stands a gaunt man, his out- 
stretched hand falling to his side in a gesture 
of despair, while a couple of grandees continue 
chatting together nearby (Do they belong to 
another race ?). There is the irony of the 
The Sound and the Sick, which shows a mother 
and her baby, a skeleton youth, and an old 
man lying in an archway, while a nun supports 
a crying child, all of them in varying stages of 
dissolution. Perhaps most terrible of all is the 
plate entitled The death beds. It is night, and a 
cowled figure walks with head bent past a line 
of recumbent shapes, only half seen across the 
darkened street. 

The series ends with a number of allegorical 
plates, not all of them directly connected with 
the war, and the meaning of which is not always 
clear. Some of them express Goya’s powerful 
anti-clericalism. Truth lies dead, for example, 


shows the symbolic figure of a woman being 
buried by a number of priests. More to the 
present point are several plates which illustrate 
Goya’s view of the restoration. They don’t know 
the way, dated 1819, is another interpretation 
of the blind leading the blind. A long line of 
people, priests and courtiers recognizable 
among them, wind their way among barren 
rocks, following one another on a rope. More 
decisive still is The Consequences in which a 
formidable vampire is sucking what life remains 
from the prostrate body of a man. Finally, 
come the three plates of the Prisoners, which 
do not really belong to the series and were not 
produced until after 1820. These tragic figures 
shackled in their dungeon are an ironical last 
comment on the war of liberation. 





The Death Beds, from Goya’s “‘ Disasters of War” 





The Disasters of War could not, of course, 
be published in Goya’s lifetime, and they did 
not come out until 1863. Their appearance 
may perhaps have done something to enlarge 
the traditional English view of the Peninsular 
War as a strictly Anglo-French affair in which 
the Spaniards played an insignificant and, on 
the whole, unhelpful part. The proud para- 
graphs of Napier on the victories of Wellington 
made it easy to forget the guerillas and the 
smaller groups of the resistance, each of which 
was carrying on a war of its own. They were 
the real heroes, but their unyielding patriotism 
was wasted, as Goya so well understood, by 
political intransigeance, thereby setting the 
seal upon a tragedy from which the country 
never fully recovered. 
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of the eighteenth century were produced 

by Thomas Whieldon, renowned among 
Staffordshire potters for the quality of his 
factory work. He was exceptional, too, in the 
encouragement that he gave to younger potters, 
at a time when the typical Staffordshire potter 
was a small businessman with a narrowly com- 
mercial outlook, concerned with making his 
pots as cheaply, and selling them as quickly, as 
possible. Having opened his factory at Fenton 
in 1740, Whieldon, thanks to the improvements 
he effected in quality and design, soon captured 
a large share of his competitors’ market ; and 
a considerable part in this campaign was played 
by the younger men whom he attracted to 
Fenton Low. Whieldon’s example is signi- 
ficant ; for he demonstrated that it was good 
business policy not only to encourage new ideas 
but to produce merchandise that, besides being 
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serviceable, was aesthetically satisfying. On 
these principles, Whieldon’s partner during 
the years 1754 to 1759 built up the famous firm 
associated ever since with the name of Wedg- 
wood. But whereas Whieldon retired well 
pleased with his profits when he had accumu- 
lated £10,000, Josiah Wedgwood devoted his 
whole life to the industry and when he died, 
three years before his former partner, left a 
personal fortune of over a quarter of a millior. 

Wedgwood opened his first factory in 1760 
at the Ivy House in Burslem. His initial capital 
was very little more than a sum of £20 left him 
by his father ; for he was the youngest of thir- 
teen children, and the family pottery at Church 
House, Burslem, had been inherited by his 
eldest brother Thomas. In order to achieve his 
more ambitious plans, it was first necessary to 
strengthen his position; and at the Ivy House 
his main object was to increase production 


All illustrations, except the portraits, are by courtesy of Messrs. Fosiah Wedgwood & Sors 










































and enlarge the flow of business. During his 
years with Whieldon, he had already carried 
out experiments with new bodies and glazes, 
intended by their attractiveness and durability 
to compete favourably with Continental por- 
celain. But the Ivy House was not the place 
for putting these experiments into commercial 
practice ; and Wedgwood limited himself to 
wares of the Whieldon-type, improving the 
coloured glazes used in Whieldon’s “ tortoise- 
shell” style, and developing two new styles 
made possible by his recent experiments in 
glaze. These were the “ cauliflower” and 
*“‘ pineapple ” wares, with deep lustrous green 
and orange-yellow glazes, which found an 
immediate popular market. As the first speci- 
fically Wedgwood wares, these products possess 
great historical interest. Both are “ useful ” 
wares for table use, and their imitative style 
reveals a concession to contemporary taste. 
In his “ Experiment Book,” Wedgwood had 
observed that “ the country had grown weary 
of tortoiseshell style wares,” and that “ people 
were surfeited with wares of these variegated 
colours.” Giving his new wares stronger colour 
and unusual form, he was making his earliest 
effort to re-awaken the interest of the public in 
Staffordshire pottery. But although “ cauli- 
flowers ” and “ pineapples ” possess a typical 
simplicity of shape, they are not really represen- 
tative. That they were probably novelties, 
launched to catch the market, is largely con- 
firmed by the fact that Wedgwood did not 
stamp them with the impress-mark of his name. 
Since the scope of his manufacture at this time 
was restricted, he arranged for an associate of 
Whieldon days, William Greatbatch, to model 


iain 


and fire the new styles, himself undertaking 
only the glazing. He also arranged with 
Whieldon for some of his wares to be fired at 
Fenton Low, which accounts for the variation 
found in certain details. Throughout the Ivy 
House Period (1759-1764), Wedgwood was 
pre-occupied less with the name and individ- 
uality of his wares than with the problem of 
commercial expansion ; and an order from 
Holland, dated 1763, makes it clear that he was 
willing to manufacture any staple wares he 
could sell. 

Several of Wedgwood’s qualities as an indus- 
trialist, however, had already become apparent. 
The art of potting, he saw, must be practised 
as a business ; and the art could only develop 
if the business proved profitable. In the factory 
itself, for the sake of economy as well as that 
of quality, he had begun to rationalize produc- 
tion techniques. His work in this field con- 
tinued throughout his life, and its importance 
can best be appreciated if we recall the manu- 
facturing conditions that prevailed in the Pot- 
teries at the beginning of his commercial career. 
Staffordshire had developed as a pottery centre 
Owing to its rich deposits of clays and marls. 
Pottery was a direct product of county topo- 
graphy ; and, as the demand for Staffordshire 
wares grew, any man with land enough on 
which to build a kiln could set up as a potter. 
Knowledge of the craft was common to the dis- 
trict, and the raw materials were ready to hand 
for anyone to dig up. Potting was a peasant 
industry ; and, although the wares produced 
had the rough strength and fluid quality of 
peasant art, methods of production involved the 
inefficiency and wastefulness characteristic of 
peasant workmen. Many talented artists and 
craftsmen appeared, and much work of remark- 
able quality was manufactured ; but, on the 
whole, these early Staffordshire potters were 
both primitive and limited. While Wedgwood 
was serving his apprenticeship under his 
brother Thomas, at the Churchyard works in 
Burslem, methods of production were un- 
economical and slipshod. Journeymen passed 
at will from one job to another ; working 
arrangements were arbitrary and careless ; and, 
because of the unscientific handling of the kilns, 
firing and glazing were dangerous tasks. The 
Staffordshire potter worked by rule of thumb ; 


Green glaze ware, manufactured at Etruria in 1860, 
from Wedgwood’s original shape books 
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The Wedgwood Family at home : Fosiah I on extreme right : Fosiah II fourth from right. 
From the painting by George Stubbs, now in the possession of Miss Phoebe Wedgwood 


he had little understanding of his potential 
market, nor had he grasped how the market 
could be developed by the use of new methods 
of salesmanship or stimulated by the adoption 
of new designs. 

Wedgwood himself soon recognized that 
manufacture and marketing were closely 
related ; and, early in the 1760s, we hear of 
his cousin Thomas acting as London traveller 
and agent. To cater for the taste of the urban 
market, the neo-classical style, so much favoured 
by Wedgwood, was taken up and developed by 
Thomas Bentley, his enthusiastic partner. 
Bentley cultivated the factory’s “ etruscan ” 
wares ; and, during the years of their partner- 
ship (1768-80), a close relationship was estab- 
lished between the Wedgwood and Bentley 
model factory at Etruria and the urban centres 
of taste and fashion. By the time Wedgwood 
embarked on the astonishing project of making 
copies of the Portland Vase, this relationship was 
finally complete. ‘“ I dare confess, to you, Sir, 
(wrote Wedgwood to Sir William Hamilton on 





June 24th, 1786, in a letter discussing his 
Portland project) that I have at times wrought 
myself up to a certain degree of enthusiasm, in 
contemplating the beauties of this admirable 
work ; and in those paroxysms am ready to cry 
out, that this single piece is alone a sufficient 
foundation for a manufactory, and that of no 
small extent ; and then I begin to count hov; 
many different ways the vase itself may be 
copied, to suit the tastes, the wants, and the 
purses of different purchasers.” So thoroughly 
had Wedgwood identified his products with the 
taste of his time that he could envisage an entire 
factory devoted to this one production ; and 
long before the vase was at length displayed in 
1790, Wedgwood had opened elegant show- 
rooms in London and Dublin, and his agents 
were carrying his wares to France, Holland, 
Switzerland and Germany; whence they 
travelled on to Africa, India and the New World. 

The principles on which Wedgwood built 
his industry are clear, simple, sound and 
business-like. He integrated manufacture with 








Water Ewer in Black Basaltes, by John Flaxman. 
Etruria 1778 


demand ; he devised efficient methods of 
marketing, and he adapted his products to the 
best taste of his period. His was the great age 
of imitation, and his products were quickly and 
frequently copied. But, in his own copying, he 
turned for inspiration always to the so-called 
Etruscan originals, and never produced any 
particular line to excess. Constantly he dis- 
covered new bodies to be developed and more 








Classical forms and media to be imitated. All 
important was Wedgwood’s own impress-mark, 
the trade-mark of neo-classical ceramic wares, 
By systematically suppressing individual credits 
and signatures, Wedgwood ensured that the 
products of his factory were “ Wedgwood” 
and nothing else. At times he paid high prices 
for talent, and bought the services of fine 
decorators, modellers, sculptors, and draughts- 
men ; but what he bought from them became 
his own. Their individualities must be merged 
into the work of the factory. There is no doubt 
that the care he took to protect his name and 
its reputation for quality was of the greatest 
service to his enterprise ; and so effective was 
his use of his mark that, despite many years of 
poor Victorian production, the name still pos- 
sessed great commercial value at the beginning 
of the twentieth century. 

Critics who are reluctant to admit the 
genuine creativity of the best commercial 
minds must surely be convinced by the example 
of Josiah Wedgwood. It has been asserted, of 
course, that Wedgwood undertook no reform 
and initiated no development without a com- 
mercial end in view. Undoubtedly he seldom 
questioned the means by which his agents 
obtained for him new secrets of technique. 
Randle of Cheshire invented the lathe for 
engine-turning, and Thomas Greatbatch, with 
others, almost certainly stole it from him. 
Wedgwood obtained it, made immense use of 
it, and there is no record of his having done so 
with an uneasy conscience. At this distance— 
for such transactions are understandably not 
recorded—it is impossible to determine which 
of the Staffordshire potters stole what impor- 
tant industrial secrets from which originator. 
Voyez is said to have stolen from Wedgwood, 
and sold to Palmer and Neale of Hanley ; while 
Turner is reputed to have learnt many secrets 
from workers discharged by Wedgwood. These 
vital years in the growth of the Potteries were, 
like any other period of commercial develop- 
ment, frequently marked by unscrupulous 
methods. But they were creative years, which 
produced not only the finest ceramic wares in 
British history but improvements in transport, 
housing, working conditions and _ business 
methods. Wedgwood’s part in these improve- 
ments was considerable. The creation of the 
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model village at Etruria and of the factory itself 
were designed in the first place to improve 








eS, efficiency and increase output without reducing 
its quality ; but they also improved the working 
he and living conditions of his workmen who, only 
1” a few years earlier, had lived in appalling 
eS squalor. For them the Wedgwood village was 
ne a notable advance, which cost their employer 
ts- not alittle trouble: _ 
ne “ To night we are to sup 120 of our workmen in 
ed the Townhall, and shall take up our lodgings here 
bt at Burslem. . . . We have now got thirty hands 
here, but I have much ado to keep the new ones 
nd quiet. . . . I have been but three or four times to 
est Burslem since my return, though they want me 
there very much indeed. I have been confined 
vas to my rooms several days. Planning, with Mr. 
of Gardner, the remainder of my works here, which 
oS- must all be built, besides a Town for the men to 
: live in, the next summer, for I have notice to 
ing leave the Brickhouse Works the next year. My 
Landlord is married, and will come to them him- 
the self. Here’s a fine piece of work cut out for me ! . Sh ie 
, Where shall I get money, materials, or hands to Queen’s Ware in “ Nautilus ”’ shape. 
ial finish so much building in so short a time. It is Etruria 1798, from pattern book of 1770 
ple work enough for years, if I had not other Irons in 
of the fire, & must be done in one summer, & 
nothing else stand still the while. Collect—Collect 
rm my frd—set all your hands and heads to work— 
m- send me the L’argent and you shall see wonders— 
£3,c00 ! £3,000 ? aye £3,000, not a farthing less 
om will satisfy my, Architect for the next year’s busi- 
nts ness ; sO you must collect, or take a place for me 
ue. in the Gazette.” 
for To improve standards of work in his factory 
‘ith and encourage local talent Wedgwood estab- 
im. lished a drawing and modelling school. His 


of motives were clear ; and he wrote of the plan 
$0 thus : 


— “You observe very justly that few hands can be 
not got to paint flowers /in/ the style we want . 
P we must make them. There is no other way. We 
ich have stepped forw4 beyond the other manu- 
Or- factures & we must be content to train up hands 
ror to suit our purpose. Where amongst our Potters 
; could I get a complete Vase maker ?...I havea 
od, waking notion haunts me very much of late 
hile which is the beginning, a regular drawing & 
rets modeling school to train up artists for ourselves. 
I wod pick up some likely Boys of about 12 years 
ese old & take them apprentice till they are twenty or 
ore, twenty-one, & set them to drawing, & when they 
had made some tolerable proficiency they shod 
op- practice with outlines of figures upon Vases 
ous which I wod send you to be fill’d up. We would 
ich make outlines we wod bear carriage and these 


might tend to facilitate your doing a quantity of 





5 mm the Patent Vases, & when you wanted any hands 
ort, we could draft them out of this school. The paint- 
1ess ings upon these vases are from W. & B’s schgol— 
ol so it may be s4 1,000 years hence.” 
i ; . 
the Wedgw ood’s interest in developing com Wedgwood’s reproduction of the 3rd century 


munications reflects the same blend of business Portland Vase, 1793 








“* The Dancing Hours,” modelled by John Flaxman, 1775 


acumen with zeal for public improvement. In 
1777 the Grand Trunk Navigation was com- 
pleted, a canal-building scheme with which 
he had been closely associated. The new canal 
would take his wares more speedily and econo- 
mically to other parts of the country. In 1785 
he was treasurer of the Trent and Mersey 
Navigation, a scheme calculated to reduce his 
costs of inland transport by a quarter. By apply- 
ing his energy to such innovations, Wedgwood 
gained immense regard among the trading 
classes, while the landed gentry applauded him 
for increasing the value of their estates. While 
investigating the possibilities of using new 
foreign clays and marls, Wedgwood became 
associated with the development of exploration, 
and made medallions using clay from Sydney 
Cove, brought back by Sir Joseph Banks from 
one of Cook’s voyages to Australia. Besides 
arranging for the transport of clay from Cornish 
mines, he was prepared to import clay from 
American ; and the affair of the “ Cherokee 
Clay ’ gives an excellent insight into his 
methods. As early as 1766 he had procured 
specimens of porcelain clay from South 
Carolina, and trials in this medium had proved 
successful. Wedgwood wished to obtain 
regular quantities of it, and in 1767 he ascer- 
tained that it came from Ayoree, in the country 
of the Cherokees, about three hundred miles 
from Charlestown. Miss Meteyard continues 
the story : 


** But many difficulties arose. If he applied for a 
Parliamentary grant, he found that it must pass 
through the hands of the Lords of Trades and 
Plantations, two of whom were respectively 
members for Derby and Bristol, and would 





naturally resist a monopoly in an article of use to 
such of their constituents as were potters. A 
patent was equally objectionable, as, from the 
publicity annexed, the advantages of such a dis- 
covery would soon appear, and give rise to endless 
petitions and difficulties ; and in case the patent 
were not allowed, a swarm of competitors would 
be the result. At this stage of the difficulty, Mr. 
Wedgwood consulted his unvarying friend Earl 
Gower. Just then, the latter had many personal 
but no political friends in the Administration, 
and could render him no assistance until a change 
took place. There was necessarily danger in 
delay, for several persons had seen the clay, and 
an eager competition to secure it might arise at 
any moment. His Lordship therefore advised 
Wedgwood to send out an agent to South Carolina, 
promising to accredit him in every possible way 
to the Attorney-General and the Governor ; the 
former being Lord Gower’s personal friend, and 
under obligation to him, as through his Lordship’s 
interest he had secured his post. The Duke of 
Bridgewater’s advice was also to the same effect. 
‘I have had,’ he writes to Bentley, ‘ the honour 
of a long conference with his Grace of Bridge- 
water on the subject of Cherokee. I laid the whole 
case before him without any reserve, & found the 
confidence I placed in his honour and advice not 
disagreeable. He does not think a Patent will 
stand for an exclusive right to the Cherokees, and 
upon the whole advises to send a Person over 
immediately without applying for a grant, Patent, 
or anything Else. Chas. Townshend, he says, 
as Chancellor of the Exchqr, might be apply’d 
to grant it me Duty Free & to lay a duty upon all 
imported by others, but that must be a Parliamt 
affair, and must be done another session, & very 
probably wod not pass, but wod inevitably lay 
the whole affair open. Besides, he says Mr. 
Townshend is a frd of Garb—ts, so is L4 Shel- 
bourne, & if it is menti4 to the L4s of Trade, his 
Grace says he knows G—t, who is a Potter in 
Scotland, is sure to be advis’d of it. So he gives 
his advice as above, & I have some thoughts of 


>’ >> 


following it ’. 


After further complications, Wedgwood’s 


first consignment of Cherokee Clay arrived in 
October 1768. As the records show, he was in- 
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tolerant of commercial difficulties ; but, in this 
transaction, his friendly feelings for the 
Americans seem to have been based as much on 
liberal and humane sentiments as on his instinct 
for sound business. 

Though well-disposed as he was towards 
his workers—among his other philanthropic 
undertakings he initiated an insurance scheme 
for their benefit—Wedgwood was no over- 
indulgent master. He handled his labour- 
relations considerably better than did most 
manufacturers in his day, recognizing that a 
contented workman is a more efficient work- 
man ; but when, in 1783, a riot broke out at 
Etruria, he had no hesitation in sending at once 
for the military. A company of the Welch 
Fusiliers and a detachment of the Stafford- 
shire militia, together with two magistrates, 
were rushed over from Newcastle-under- 
Lyme. The Riot Act was read, and the order 
to charge given. Two men were arrested, both 
of them being subsequently convicted, and one 
of them hanged. After this outbreak, Wedg- 
wood published a pamphlet entitled, An 
Address to the Young Inhabitants of the Pottery, 
demonstrating the folly of using violent means 
to redress social evils. His argument followed 
familiar lines : 


“* Let me now beg of you (he wrote) who are 
approaching to manhood, and who by your future 
behaviour must stamp the character of the 
potters of the rising generation ; let me intreat 
you, as you value your own reputation and hap- 
piness, and the welfare of your country, never to 
harbour a thought of following the fatal example 
which has been set you by men who have so 
greatly mistaken their own and your real interests; 
but when you labour under any real grievances 
make your case known in a peaceable manner 
to some magistrate near you, or to your employers, 
who are best acquainted with your situation, and 
I have not a doubt of your meeting in this way 
with speedy and effectual redress, which it would 
be impossible for you to procure for yourselves 
by the measures you have lately seen pursued, or 
any illegal ones whatever.—Before I take my leave 
I would request you to ask your parents for a des- 
cription of the country we inhabit when they first 
knew it ; and they will tell you, that the inhabi- 
tants bore all the signs of poverty to a much 
greater degree than they do now. Their houses 
were miserable huts ; the lands poorly cultivated 
and yielded little of value for the food of man or 
beast, and these disadvantages, with roads almost 
impassable, might be said to have cut off our part 
of the country from the rest of the world, besides 
not rendering it very comfortable to ourselves. 
Compare this picture, which I know to be a true 
one, with the present state of the same country. 


The workmen earning nearly double their former 
wages—their houses mostly new and comfort- 
able, and the lands, roads, and every other 
circumstance bearing evident marks of the most 
pleasing and rapid improvements. From whence 
and from what cause has this happy change taken 
place ? You will be beforehand with me in 
acknowledging a truth too evident to be denied 
by any one. Industry has been the parent of this 
happy change—A well directed and long con- 
tinued series of industrious exertions, both in 
masters and servants, has so changed for the 
better the face of our country, its buildings, lands, 
roads, and notwithstanding the present unfavour- 
able appearances, I must say the manner and 
deportment of its inhabitants too, as to attract 
the notice and admiration of countries which had 
scarcely heard of us before ; and how far these 
improvements may still be carried by the same 
laudable means which have brought us thus far, 
has been one of the most pleasing contemplations 
of my life. How mortifying then is it to have this 
fair prospect endangered by one rash act!.. 
But I place my hopes, with some good degree of 
confidence, in the rising generation, being per- 
suaded that they will, by their better conduct, 
make atonement for this unhappy, this unwise 
slip of their fathers.” 


Wedgwood’s attitude was patriarchal and 
autocratic. He would correct, improve, and 
direct for the common good ; but he was not 
averse from punishing. Whether or not 
industry was the Parent of “‘ happy change,” 
Josiah Wedgwood was one of the forefathers 
of modern industrial development. 
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DOUGLAS SOUTHALL 


FREEMAN 


1886-1953 


by H. G. Nicholas 


An appreciation of the distinguished Virginian historian of President Washington 
and General Lee, who died in Fune last 


With the death at Richmond, Virginia, of Douglas 
Southall Freeman, the United States has lost a great 
Southerner, a distinguished newspaper editor and 
one of the most notable representatives of that 
declining species, the amateur historian. The South 
has always been famous for the loyalty it inspires 
in its sons ; and Freeman, in every fibre of his being, 
was a loyal son of the South. Born at Lynchburg, 
Virginia in 1886, he grew up in that “‘ new South ” 
which was emerging from the miseries of the Civil 
War and the hardships of Reconstruction into a new 
day, and which could contemplate the records of its 
past and the problems of its future with a greater 
serenity and objectivity than had been possible for 
half a century. Freeman was educated first at 
Richmond College and then at that great nursery of 
American historians, Johns Hopkins, where he took 
his doctorate in 1908. On Freeman, as on a group of 
other Southern historians, Johns Hopkins left a 
lasting impression. Situated at Baltimore, the most 
southern of technically “‘ Northern ” cities, it com- 
bined a sympathy for what was most vital in the 
Southern tradition with an austere and exacting 
devotion to scholarly standards in history and in 
social studies. In approach and in technique, Freeman 
remained a Johns Hopkins man to the end. 

Yet he did not pass from the graduate school to 
the classroom. Instead, he turned his remarkable 
energies into what at first seemed an entirely prac- 
tical channel. He became a tax consultant, and from 
1910 to 1912 worked for the Virginia State Tax 
Commission. It was, indeed, in this capacity that he 
first joined the staff of the Richmond Times-Despatch. 
But soon he was finding a more congenial outlet for 
his talents as an assistant editorial writer, and from 
then onwards journalism became his profession. 
In the Virginia that was supporting the “‘ New 
Freedom ” of Woodrow Wilson, and that through 
its senior Senator, Carter Glass, was taking an active 
part in the establishment of a Federal Reserve 
Banking System, Freeman found an appropriate 
readership for his editorials. In 1915 he became 
editor of the Richmond News Leader, and this post 
he retained until his retirement in July, 1949. 

Freeman was an editor in fact as well as in name. 
Scorning the trend which, in his own lifetime, 
separated the editor from his readers, and made of 
him a mere executive head of a business enterprise, 
Freeman wrote his leaders himself and made his 
editorial page a personal influence on American 
journalism. Of his effect on American policy two 
instances may suffice. It was he who in 1942 launched 
the proposal that Americans of college age whose 
studies were interrupted by their call-up should 
enjoy, at the end of the war, government subsidy for 
the completion of their education. Again, in 1944 it 


was Freeman who suggested to Roosevelt that the 
term “liberation” of Europe, not “ invasion,” 
should become standard Allied nomenclature. 

For most men, editing a daily newspaper would bk 
employment enough. Freeman super-imposed on it 
an output of historical writing which would do credit 
to a professional historian. How did he achieve this 
miracle ? Only by dedicating himself to these dis- 
similar, yet as he conceived them, related occupa- 
tions with a whole-hearted, almost exclusive devo- 
tion. The instrument of his absorbing purpose wa 
an exacting and scrupulously maintained regimen, 
“Time alone is irreplaceable ; waste it not,” said 
the placard over the clock in his office, and his daily 
schedule was an incarnation of the maxim. He rose 
at 2.30 a.m., was at his desk by 3.00, read the day’s 
news as it flowed in and wrote his editorials upon it— 
all in time to deliver at 8.00 a.m. his daily news broad- 
cast over the Richmond station. For the preparation 
of his historical material he had the services of highly 
competent researchers, and applied the same system 
to the ordering of his source material as to the 
management of his day. 

Even so, Freeman’s historical achievement 
remains remarkable. He began in 1908 by editing 2 
Calendar of Confederate Papers, and followed it in 
1915 with a volume of Lee’s Dispatches. This was 
the beginning of a devotion to the study of Lee 
which occupied his next twenty years, and which 
culminated in 1935 in the publication of the four- 
volume biography which is his most lasting memorial. 
The Virginian and the historian in Freeman found 
here their perfect subject, a character so flawless that 
it could withstand the examination of an unsparing 
scholarship without losing those heroic element 
which obviously attracted Freeman to his theme 
The book gave a truly “ definitive ” portrait of the 
man and, also, in its masterly handling of his military 
record, made a lasting contribution to the strategic 
history of the War. In 1944 this was followed by : 
complementary three-volumes, Lee’s Lieutenants, 
as grand in scale and even more accomplished in 
execution. Then Freeman turned his attention to an 
earlier and an even greater Virginian than Lee— 
Washington. The book, planned on a scale of com- 
parable magnitude, set out to delineate with the same 
scrupulous precision the features of a hero whost 
humanity, unlike Lee’s, had almost sunk from view 
beneath the accumulated weight of national idolatry. 
Freeman’s Washington, like a newly cleaned old 
master, shone out with a clarity and freshness 
hitherto unimagined. Unfortunately, Freeman’s 


death cut short his great enterprise, and only five 
volumes have appeared of the contemplated seven. 
Nonetheless they remain, even in their incompleteness, 
an impressive memorial to a remarkable historian. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND SIND 


SIR CHARLES NAPIER AND SIND. By H. T. 
Lambrick. (Oxford University Press. 45s.) 
Sir Charles Napier in the 1840s added a 

province to the British Empire, much to the 

embarrassment of Her Majesty’s Government 
and, more particularly, of the Directors of the 

East India Company and the Board of Control. 

The grant of Independence to India in 1947 

has brought to an end the story which he 

began : Sind, now part of the successor state of 

Pakistan, has again become an exclusively 

Moslem country, to the dismay of the Hindu 

minority, once so flourishing under British rule. 

Mr. Lambrick says that the Hindus, who 

remained in Sind as a “ protected” minority, 

are now back where their forefathers were when 

Napier first arrived in Karachi on September 

1oth, 1842. Rarely has the precise span of time 

by which the clock has been put back been 
fixed more significantly than in this melancholy 
reflection : but Mr. Lambrick adds the observa- 
tion that this development should not be 
viewed with surprise since “‘ the changes in the 
social structure of the country deriving from 
an alien conception of right . . . could not be 
expected to survive the passing of the rule that 
sustained them.” They could not survive, Mr. 

Lambrick argues, because they had no root in 

the indigenous order of things. 

The book under review, clearly the fruit of 
many years’ study of much unpublished or un- 
exploited material from British and Sindi 
sources, and of an even longer first-hand 
experience of country and people, describes the 
impact of Napier’s ideas and practice of “‘ good 
government ” on the native society of Sind. 
It is not only by far the most detailed, most 
realistic and just study of the famous encounter 
between Napier and the Sind : it is a model of 
how such studies should be done. It contains, 
incidentally, the truest portrait so far of Charles 
Napier himself, because, paradoxically, Mr. 
Lambrick was not interested in writing another 
biography. In a footnote he makes a neat dis- 
tinction between the purposes of biography 
and history which is most revealing for the 
methods and aims of the book. Deprived at last 
of the crutches which his biographers have 
always provided for him, the great man moves 





and breathes through these pages with all the 
singular qualities and defects which helped or 
handicapped him while he was at work. Mr. 
Lambrick enjoyed of course the additional 
advantage of a confined compass—the pre- 
Sindian 60 years of Napier’s life are the merest 
sketch, although again drawn with an uncor- 
rupted brush under the control of a cool and 
critical eye. 

If this portrait is a welcome by-product, 
the story of the clash between the “‘ Conqueror 
of the Sind ” and the native system is given in 
extensive and definite detail. Here was a pro- 
vince ruled by native Princes, themselves con- 
querors in the second and third generation, 
whom many Englishmen before Napier judged 
to be ill-fitted to develop the potentialities of 
the country’s riches to the greatest benefit for 
the largest number of their subjects. That 
province bordered in the East on the posses- 
sions of the Company, but in the North-West 
on the independent country of Afghanistan, 
which in view of the Russian enigma was the 
international danger point of the region. The 
Princes, or Mirs, of Upper and Lower Sind 
were, at the time of Napier’s arrival, independ- 
ent rulers entertaining on the basis of several 
somewhat imprecise treaties friendly, but un- 
reliable, relations with Britain. The disasters 
of the Afghan wars gave them a dangerous 
nuisance value : unfriendly action on their part 
might well spell ruin to the whole British 
system in Asia. Their country was populated 
by strange warrior tribes whom even wholly 
friendly Mirs could not always be depended 
upon to hold in effective check. The conquest 
of the Sind, therefore, consisted of bringing 
the fertile but potentially dangerous province 
under a trustworthy system of collaboration. 

The method chosen by Napier was that of 
conquest by force of arms, and administration 
by what he conceived to be justice and progress. 
Defeat in the field was to be followed by public 
works—irrigation, a regular police force and the 
rule of law. The Princes, whom perhaps he 
was inclined to regard as a Napoleonic soldier 
would the Bourbons—were to be replaced by 
enlightened Western rule, and the people were 
to be the beneficiaries of this, at first, drastic 
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change-over. The controversy which followed on 
this seemingly straightforward programme centred 
in the objection that the Mirs should not have been 
removed from their inherited rule, and in the fact 
that the government at home did not wish to be 
burdened with the trouble and expense of having to 
administer yet another area of alien territory. The 
principal partisan of the first objection was James 
Outram, like Napier a serving soldier of distinction, 
who regretted the passing of the princely rule and 
bitterly accused Napier of treating the Mirs both 
unjustly and shabbily : while the second question 
much agitated Sir Robert Peel’s Government. It was 
fortunate, but characteristic, that in Lord Ellen- 
borough Napier had above him a Governor-General 
who accepted him at his own valuation, and sup- 
ported him to the point of blindness—while, in 
London, he could usually rely on the support, less 
unqualified, of the Duke of Wellington. 

Mr. Lambrick succeeds in giving the position 
taken by the leading actors of this tangled drama 
with admirable clarity and richness of detail, the 
attitude adopted by the Mirs and their native Talley- 
rands making by far the most novel and exciting part 
of the narrative. It is clear that Mr. Lambrick, if 
asked point-blank, would tend to side with the 
Outram party over many essential points of the great 
feud : Outram himself comes out as a more honest 
man than Napier, and not only in the question of the 
treatment of the Mirs, of which civilized but capri- 
cious caste he had personal first-hand knowledge. 
Napier’s and Lord Ellenborough’s dealings, on the 
other hand, are shown to have been often unscrupu- 
lous, and dictated by motives of expediency which 
would have horrified the fair-minded and chivalrous 
Outram. But Mr. Lambrick does not, in fact, give 
simple point-blank answers—he provides the reader, 
in his precise and fastidious narrative of all the 
scandals and of such achievements as he is able to 
acknowledge, with the opportunity of finding his 
own way through the besetting complexities of this 
epic story. Outram was correct in many important 
details, but Napier persisted nevertheless, and Sind 
became part of British India. Napier had many a 
reason for saying “ Peccavi,” and some of them 
would have been far from humorous, but the public 
works were begun, the great redemption initiated. 
Karachi was set on the road to prosperity, and for a 
whole century the great dream of racial equality 
brought nearer to reality. One might feel that, as 
the first Governor of Sind, Napier in his old age lost 
much of his former political innocence, but at least 
he nelped to open a new era. Or to give Mr. Lam- 
brick as the latest and best Napierian the last word : 
“Though he treated the Mirs harshly he tried hard 
to do justice to their people. He made mistakes as a 
ruler, but at least he ruled.” 

HAROLD KuRTZ. 


RICHARD CAREW 


RICHARD CAREW OF ANTONY : The Survey of Cornwall, 
etc. Ed. by F. E. Halliday. (Melrose. 30s.) 

It was a good idea of Mr. Halliday’s to give us a 
modern reprint of Carew’s Survey of Cornwall. I do 
not think it is mere partiality that makes me regard 
it as the best of the Elizabethan county surveys. 
George Owen’s Description of Pembrokeshire comes 
nearest in character and in the charm of its writing. 
But, besides its variety and fulness, Carew’s is 4 
more complete revelation of the man: one is in 
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touch with a human being kindly and sensitive, 
learned and modest, with a wide range of response 
and sympathy, and with a quaintness and humour 
of his own: rather a rare kind of man among 
Elizabethans. 

It was again sensible and right to omit the lists of 
fees, subsidies, etc.—anyone who wants them can 
consult the original—to modernize the spelling and 
not make much of the Cornish. For Carew knew 
only a few phrases of the Cornish language and those 
not very accurately : in itself an interesting indica- 
tion : Cornish must have pretty well died out in his 
part of Cornwall by this time, and, in any case, a 
gentleman of his standing and family would not be 
likely to speak it. But one cannot sufficiently regret 
that Dr. Kenall, in whom “ the principal love and 
knowledge of this language lived . . . and with him 
lieth buried,” did not commit some of his knowledge 
to writing—lazy old thing ! (Here I must confess 
that I do not now feel quite sure that Dr. Kenall the 
civilian is the same person as the much beneficed 
clergyman of that name.) 

In addition, Mr. Halliday gives us as much as we 
could possibly want of Carew’s other writings : 
fairly full selections from his translation of Tasso, 
from his curious mock-heroic poem, “ A Herring’s 
Tail,’ a specimen of his translation of Huarte’s 
Examen de Ingenios and the well-known essay on 
** The excellency of the English Tongue,” with its 
interesting references to contemporary English 
Poets and its patriotic pride in their performance. 
From all of which we learn that, despite his addiction 
to versifying, Carew’s prose was much better than 
his poetry. 

The introduction gives us a sympathetic and 
balanced portrait of Carew. Mr. Halliday is a literary 
scholar rather than an historian : an historian would 
have told us more about Carew’s activities. And it is 
difficult for non-historians to get the nuances of past 
society quite right: Carew was not marrying 
specially well by marrying an Edgcumbe. The 
Edgcumbes were a recent family, the Carews old 
Norman stock, rather grand. It is anachronistic to 
talk—as everyone does—of the over-representation 
of Cornish boroughs : the idea of representation was 
different then. The chain round Carew’s neck in his 
portrait is not a chain of office, but the kind of chain 
gentlemen of his station wore at that time : plenty 
to be seen in Elizabethan portraits. Camden’s 
Remains are not selections from his big book on 
Britain, but chips from his workshop. And so on. 

But Mr. Halliday has done his job sensitively and 
well, and is convincing in his attribution of Ben 
Jonson’s reference to George Lord Carew, not 
Richard Carew. A word must be said of the charm- 
ing Norden maps reproduced ; the book is delight- 
fully put together and we are grateful for it. 

A. L. ROWSE, 


JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, A POLITICAL MEMOIR, 1880- 
1892. Edited by C. H. D. Howard, 340 pp. 
(The Batchworth Press. 21s.) 

Writing to John Morley on August 11th, 1888, 
and looking back upon some of the earlier phases 
in the great Liberal agitation over the future of 
Ireland, Mr. Gladstone said : “‘ Human nature is 
the most complex thing in the known creation ; and 
politicians, I have long ago concluded, represent far 
away the most complex form of human nature. 
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They are not more dishonest than other people ; 
but they are of all the least single-minded.” If 
Gladstone himself, in his political career, was any- 
thing but single-minded, until he suddenly decided 
to stake all on Home Rule, it is not hard in the pages 
of this memoir to understand why. For the Liberal 
Governments of 1880-85 and of 1886 were uneasy 
coalitions between the Whig and Radical extremes of 
the party, and all the Prime Méinister’s natural 
wiliness was needed to keep them together. That he 
was not in the end successful was largely due to the 
firmness—and it might be called intransigence— 
with which Joseph Chamberlain clung to his 
principles. For though Chamberlain was not so 
stiff as to be unable to change his views on great 
issues—at one time he very actively favoured accom- 
modation with Parnell, and was only gradually con- 
verted to total distrust of the Irish Party—once his 
mind was made up, nothing could budge him from 
uttering it in speeches and memoranda with all the 
unusual vehemence, often distressing to the Queen, 
that he had at his command. 

The greater part of the present Memoir was 
composed in 1891, five years after Chamberlain 
had broken with the Liberal Party, and, through the 
power of his Liberal Unionist Group, brought about 
Gladstone’s defeat in 1886, first in the House and 
then in the country. Attempts to patch up a peace 
between the two wings of the Liberal Party had 
failed in 1887; feelings on both sides became in- 
creasingly exacerbated ; Chamberlain found himself 
the most bitterly abused man in public life, and, as 
the editor suggests, this volume is a defence of his 
conduct, dictated “* partly for his own satisfaction ; 
partly for the ear of posterity.” 

Though the Memoir was used by Garvin in his 
massive Life of Chamberlain, it has not previously 
been published. It may, perhaps, add little to the 
familiar story of Home Rule politics, but it does the 
reader the service of presenting the attitudes to this 
controversy of “‘ the most complex forms of human 
nature,” defined in their own contemporary terms. 
There are letters from Gladstone, seeking to put a 
brake on Radical impetuosity, and abounding in 
guile ; sparkling missives from Harcourt ; prickly 
exchanges with Morley, and amusing gossip from 
Labouchere. Chamberlain himself uses a severe and 
insistent style, not particularly pleasing to read, but 
suggesting the great force that he was as a speaker, 
both in the House and on public platforms. Those 
more interested in Chamberlain’s later years as 
Colonial Secretary will find in this volume documents 
showing that, even when he was principally con- 
cerned with free schools, “ three acres and a cow ” 
and the Irish Question, the problems of Empire in 
Egypt, the Sudan and South Africa were already 
attracting his extraordinary energy and imagination. 

A.H. 


VERMUYDEN AND THE FENS. By L. E. Harris. 168 pp. 

(Cleaver-Hume Press. 21s.) 

The first fully documented study of the 
naturalized Dutchman who in association with the 
Earls of Bedford undertook in the mid-seventeenth 
century the draining and reclamation of large sections 
of the English Fenlands. Last year the author, 


Mr. L. E. Harris, contributed to History Today an 
article entitled Charles I and the Fens, based on a 
part of the material here employed. 
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HISTORICAL EXHIBITIONS 





SIR WILLIAM DUGDALE EXHIBITION 


The life of Sir William Dugdale, antiquarian, 
herald and genealogist, is commemorated in an 
exhibition now being held at Shire Hall, Warwick— 
which remains open until August 31st. Dugdale’s 
Antiquities of Warwickshire appeared in 1656, and it 
remains one of the finest local histories ever produced 
in Britain. From 1662-1670, when he was Norroy 
King of Arms, he carried out an extensive Visitation 
of England north of the Trent. The importance to 
the social order of Tudor and Stuart England of these 
tours by Kings of Arms, during which the local 
gentry’s coat of arms and pedigrees were certified 
and confirmed, has recently been emphasized in 
History Topay by Richmond Herald in his article 
on Heralds and Monarchy (June issue). In the year 
1676, when he was appointed Garter, Dugdale’s 
massive Baronage of England was published. The 
exhibition at Warwick comprises copies of his printed 
books, and a wide selection of manuscripts, corre- 
spondence and pictures, illustrating the richness of 
the material that survives about this distinguished 
figure in English historiography. 


HERALDRY IN ESSEX 


To commemorate the Coronation, the Essex 
County Council have arranged at Shire Hall, 
Chelmsford, the largest display of Heraldry that has 
been seen outside London for many years. The 
exhibition, which is open on weekdays (11 a.m.— 
8 p.m.) until August 2oth, is designed to illustrate 
the vast quantity of heraldic material that can be 
amassed for any one county ; it exemplifies the con- 
tinuity of heraldic art and usage through six centuries, 
and it offers opportunities for further research in a 
field that has been only partially explored by local 
and family historians. Besides grants of arms and 
pedigrees, the 250 exhibits include a wide variety of 
embroidery, silver, carved and painted woodwork, 
stained glass, books of arms, seals, funeral furniture, 
robes and insignia. A 60-page catalogue is available 
from the County Archivist, Essex Record Office, 
Chelmsford, price 3s. post free. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


SIR, 

Mr. C. H. Brown in his article on Egypt in your 
July issue states that Zaghlul Pasha rejected the 
British Note demanding, among other things, the 
payment of an indemnity of half a million pounds 
for the murder of Sir Lee Stack Pasha. His memory 
is at fault on this point. The Journal Officiel of 
December 2nd, 1924 (a copy of which I have in 
front of me at the moment : it is a Numéro Extra- 
ordinaire) prints the Notes of the High Commissioner 
dated November 22nd, and also Zaghlul Pasha’s 
reply, of the same date. In the latter it states : 

. le Gouvernement Egyptien accepte de 

présenter ses excuses. Il accepte également de 

pourvoir au paiement d’une somme de 500,000 

livres.” 

Yours, etc., 
H. N. BASSETT, 
Warrington. 
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NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


GOYA AND THE PENINSULAR WAR, by W. R. 
Jeudwine. A. Vallentin : J Saw This, a biography of 
Goya. Martin A. S. Hume : Modern Spain, 1899. 
F. Goya : The Disasters of the War (Phaidon edn.), 
containing all the plates with an introduction by 
Elie Faure. 


MADAME DE POMPADOUR’S THEATRE, by Nancy 
Mitford. Jullien : Histoire du Thédtre de Madame de 
Pompadour, 1874 ; Luynes, Duc de : Mémoires sur 
la. Cour de Louis XV, 1861; Taine: L’ Ancien 
Régime et la Révolution Frangaise ; Dufort de 
Cheverney : Mémoires sur les Régines de Louis XV 
et Louis XVI, 1908 ; Croy, Duc de : Journal Inédit, 
1906; Goncourt, E. & J. de: Mme de Pompadour, 1888. 


THE SAAR, by Elizabeth Wiskemann. A. Ruppers- 
berg: Geschichte der Grafschaft Saarbriicken. 
Margaret Lambert : The Saar, Faber & Faber, 1934 ; 
R. T. Reynolds : The Saar and the Franco-German 
Problem, Arnold, 1934; Arnold Toynbee: Survey 
of International Affairs for 1934. 


CORRECTION 


The editors apologize to readers and to Mr. H. R. 
Trevor-Roper for mistakes in the captions to the 
illustrations of his article on Country-House Radicals, 
1590-1660, in July. Coughton Court on page 
461 is, in fact, Rushton Hall, and Rushton on 
page 468 should be Coughton. Chastleton, shown 
on page 467, is not the house sold by Robert Catesby, 
but a building on the same site erected shortly after 
1605. The author had no responsibility for these 
errors. 
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HISTORICAL CALENDAR 
2nd September 1870 


SEDAN——-THE END OF IMPERIALISM IN FRANCE 


For the twenty years of its existence the Second 
Empire had rested on no secure foundations. From 
the first it had depended upon the support of the 
army and the adhesion of the clerical party, and to 
satisfy the demands of these groups Napoleon III 
was obliged to adopt, almost throughout his reign, 
an ambitious and aggressive foreign policy, the 
result of which was to lead to the isolation of his 
country in the time of its greatest need. Against this 
combination was ranged the whole body of Socialists, 
driven into silence by the fiasco of 1848, and the few 
Republicans that survived of the party of Lamartine. 
Memories in France are tenacious, however, and the 
Napoleonic legend was a powerful factor upon which 
the Emperor relied. Nor for the first ten years of the 
reign was his foreign policy unsuccessful ; his pres- 
tige was much increased by the successful conclusion 
of the Crimean War and of the French intervention 
in Italy. 

These initial successes in foreign policy concealed 
the real weakness of the Imperial system. The 
second Empire was an undisguised absolutism, all 
power resting in the hands of the Emperor and his 
chosen ministers. Though the Chamber of Deputies 
was elected nominally upon a basis of universal 
suffrage, only ‘“‘ official candidates’ were chosen, 
political meetings were forbidden and the Press 
muzzled. Yet the Empire might well have lasted 
had the Emperor been content, or able, to enforce 
the policy of peace for which he said the Empire 
stood. The attempts to liberalize the Empire after 
1860, however, proved a failure ; they encouraged 
the growth of an Opposition, which concentrated its 
attacks upon the Emperor’s foreign policy. The 
tragedy of the Mexican expedition in 1864, and the 
futility of Napoleon’s efforts to check the growing 
power of Bismarck, served only to weaken his posi- 
tion. Further concessions, made in 1867, streng- 
thened the Opposition, and the autocratic party 
attempted to meet the challenge by reverting to an 
aggressive foreign policy. The Hohenzollern candi- 
dature in.Spain provided a pretext for the war with 
Prussia which both sides were eager to bring about. 
Yet the Emperor still sought peace, not war, and but 
for the malign intransigence of the war party in 
Paris he might have succeeded. But on July 14th 
war was declared and a fortnight later the German 
advance began. 

Within a week Alsace was lost, and the French 
armies withdrew into the imagined security of for- 
tresses ; Bazaine into Metz, and MacMahon into 
Sedan, where, on September 2nd, the battle began. 
By the evening it was all over, and the Emperor a 
prisoner. On the following day, a Government of 
National Defence was set up in Paris under Trochu 
and Gambetta, and a Republic proclaimed. The 
city was forced to surrender to the Germans in 
January, but a revolutionary Committee was set up, 
and it was not until May that the French army was 
able to suppress the Commune. In the same month 
the Treaty of Frankfort was signed. Thus, in seventy 
years France had seen two empires, a constitutional 
monarchy, a Citizen Monarchy, the Socialist experi- 
ment and a second republic. The Third Republic— 
finally accepted in 1875—had a longer life, but proved 
no more permanent. 
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